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FATHER TIME 


Sets 


SPEED RECORD 


Non-stop Flight Over 1936 


BY DAVID L. BEHNCKE 


Well, it seems that Old Father 
Time has just hung up another 
speed record with a non-stop flight 
from 1936 to 1937. Every time 
we see the old boy he is carrying 
less wing spread and a lot more 
M. P. H. To him motor failure and 
bad weather mishaps are unknown. 
He is always on schedule, never 
cancels out and flies through every- 
thing. What a pilot! 

One thing is certain and that is 
every time the old boy rounds a 
pylon, everybody and everything is 
just one year older. It’s hard to 
realize that the Air Line Pilots As- 
sociation is over five years old and 
that we are now entering upon the 
sixth year of our turbulent exist- 
ence. We have come a long way 
and there is still far to travel. All 
of our members must continue to 
keep their shoulders to the wheel 
and give their brother pilots the 
necessary push to keep things go- 
ing in the right direction. 

Let us reminisce for a moment 
and see what has taken place dur- 
ing the brief period of our exist- 


ence. 
ee. £ 


1931: Membership 297. Organiz- 
ed the Air Line Pilots Association, 
International. Created the 
Scheduled Air Transport Rating. 
... Participated in numerous wage 
and working condition conferences 
to stem the drastic downward 
trend of pilots’ salaries and unen- 
durable increases in flying hours. 

1932: Membership 628. Emerg- 
ed successfully from the Century 
strike controversy which was a 
challenge to fair and equitable 
salaries and working conditions for 
all air line pilots. . . . Met at the 
Morrison Hotel, Chicago, October 
17,.for the first annual convention 
of the Air Line Pilots Association 
which was an epoch in the organi- 
zation history of the air line pilot- 
ing profession because it was the 
first time that the air line pilots 
were completely represented in a 
united front against the vicious at- 
tempts of that period to destroy 
their standards. 

(Continued on Page 6, Col. 2) 


NEW TERMINAL 
Under 


CONSTRUCTION 


American Airlines is construct- 
ing a new terminal, 100 by 40 
feet, immediately in front of their 
present quarters at the Newark 
Airport, which have, become inade- 
quate for the proper handling of 
the increase in passengers. 

The ticket office, express office, 
lunch counter, telegraph facilities, 
test and waiting rooms will be 
housed in the new building. The 
company’s general offices will be in 
the older building. A new ramp 
Which will permit the beanal ina a 

flagships at once will also bé 
Part of the new construction. 
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AIR POSTAGE 


Reduction 


RECOMMENDED 


Gorrell Says Public Would 
Benefit 


At a recent air mail inquiry of 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 








sion, Edgar S. Gorrell, president of 
the Air Transport Association of 
America, recommended reduction 
of air postage charges and trans- 
portation of all first class mail by 
plane. 

The public would benefit if all 
first class mail were carried where 
such facilities are available, and 
air transport companies would be 
able to increase their service and 
develop better planes, Gorrell tes- 
tified. 

He said his association is work- 
ing on plans for a 22%-ton air- 
plane which will be ready for use 
in 1938. The next step, he said, 
will be construction of ships of 
more than 42 tons and in a few 
years, ships weighing 125 tons for 
use in transoceanic service. 

Gorrell’s testimony concludes the 
rate inquiry by which the I. C. C. 
sought to devise a method of ascer- 
taining net air mail revenues. 

In Britain, where all first-class 
mail will be transported by air at 
ordinary postage rates before long, 
paper-making firms are producing 
special lightweight stationery which 
will enable banking houses, ship- 
pers and business firms to take full 
advantage of bulk transport by air. 
Such stationery has been in use for 
some time here. 





Air Transportation Employees 
Subject To 
Social Security Act 


Social Security Law Applies to Employees in 
Air Transportation 


Starting January 1, 1937, the 
old-age pension provided by the 
Social Security Act will go into op- 
eration. The tax called for in this 
law will be paid both by the em- 
ployer and the employee. During 
the next three years the employees 
will be required to pay a tax of 
1% of their income up to $3,000 a 
year. Starting 1940, the tax will 
be increased to 14%%2%, 1943 the 
tax will be 2% and will be in- 
creased every three years until a 
maximum of 3% is reached. The 
employer will be required to con- 
tribute a like amount. 

Air transportation is among the 
industries subject to the Act and 
pilots will be interested to know 
that they will not be taxed for in- 
comes in excess of $3,000 a year. 
The purpose of the Act is to pro- 
vide a life income for all persons 
over the age of 65. The maximum 
amount that will be paid is $85 a 
month for life provided the em- 
ployee has been a contributor for 
a sufficient length of time, but in 
no event will the employee or his 
heirs lose any of the money col- 
lected for his benefit. 





Procedure to be Followed 
First obtain Treasury Depart- 
ment Form SS-5 either from your 


; employer or from the Post Office. 


This is your application for an ac- 
count number and gives you an 
identification card which means 
that your letter carrier will deliver 
to you an old age benefit check 
every month for the rest of your 
life beginning when you are sixty- 
five and stop working. 
Who Is Eligible? 

Everybody working for a salary 
or wages (with only a few excep- 
tions such as agriculture, domestic 
service and government work) is 
eligible. 

How to Return Application 

1. Hand it back to your em- 
ployer, or 

2. Hand it to any labor organi- 
zation of which you are a member, 
or 

3. Hand it to your letter car- 
rier, or 

4. Deliver it to your local post 
office, or 


5. Mail it in a sealed envelope 
Addressed: Postmaster, Local. 





McCARRAN 
SPONSORS BILL 


New Bill Would Place Regu- 
lation of Interstate Air 
Lines Under I. C. C. 


BY EDWARD G. HAMILTON 

With the approach of Congress 
many activities heretofore unpub- 
licized are now coming out into 
full view. Among them, Senator 
McCarran is preparing a new bill 
for the regulation of interstate air 
commerce by the I. C. C. which he 
intends to introduce as soon as the 
doors open. Already the lines of 
battle are forming. 


Opposition to Bill 

It is rumored that the principal 
opposition to the McCarran bill 
will emanate from the Post Office 
Department and the Department of 
Commerce. The industry has not 
yet taken a definite stand one way 
or the other. But, with possibly 
few exceptions, the air lines appar- 
ently favor I. C. C. control and the 
McCarran bill. Whether or not the 
individual air carrying companies 
will have the fortitude to voice 
their views publicly and chance in- 
curring the antagonisms of the 
executive departments is by no 
means certain. In the words of 
Alexander Pope, “Fools rush in 
where angels fear to tread.” So, 
here goes! 

In many respects the Post Office 
Department has a good argument 
in support of its position. Unques- 
tionably the tremendous gains in 
air mail traffic in the last few 
years is in great measure due to 
the efforts and business-like ad- 
ministration put forth by that De- 
partment. The work the Depart- 
ment has been doing through its 
branch offices to promote air mail 
is perhaps not so well known or so 
well appreciated as it should be. 
By means of the distribution of 
numerous attractive posters in the 
various offices and the conducting 
of air mail campaigns throughout 
the country, the Department has 
accomplished a great deal. Anyone 
seeking to find the reason for the 
sudden and unprecedented growth 
in air mail volume must attribute 
a considerable measure of the 
credit to the Post Office Depart- 
ment for its excellent administra- 
tion of the Air Mail Act. Other 
factors are the reduction in post- 
age rates from 8c to 6c and the 
improved fast service of the air 
lines. 

Stability Needed 

Nevertheless, the exception 
proves the rule and we are still of 
the opinion that in the long run 
the best place for air line regula- 
tion is in the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. It is reassuring that 
the present record of the Post 
Office Department indicates that in 
any event the next four years need 
not be faced with undue alarm. 
But after Harllee Branch, Karl, 
Crowley, Cisler, Page, Graddick 
and others who have worked long 
and tirelessly to promote and stab- 
ilize the air mail service — what? 
Another cancellation or another 
spoils system? Despite our admira- 
tion and approval of the excellent 
progress that has been made dur- 
ing the past four years, we still 
think that facts must be faced, 
such as, that air transportation will 
be here long after this administra- 





(Continued on Page 8, Col. 1) 
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“Public safety calls for pilots of high character 
and great skill. The occupation is a hazardous 
one. Therefore, the law should provide for a method 
to fix maximum flying hours; minimum pay and a 
system for retirement or annuity benefits.’”’ 

—President Roosevelt. 


SAFETY IN AIR 


BY DAVID L. BEHNCKE 




















| and that the New Year holds pay 
| increase and a bonus for each of 
} you. 


| have plenty of gadgets to keep the | 
| copilot 
| pilot’s mind on his 


During the late spring, summer and early fall just past, | 
American air transportation reached an all-time peak in| 
passengers, mail and express carried. A lower percentage | 
of accidents per passenger mile than ever before was| 


shown. 


To everyone in the air transport industry who has| 


given either of human effort or finance, such a record is a| 


source of great satisfaction. 


It is common knowledge that in the winter bad-weath-| 


er season the number of accidents increases, and in the 
summer good-weather season the number decreases. 


The | 


outstanding cause of airline accidents always has been and | 


still is bad weather. 
ducing temperatures, humidity changes, and snow and fog 
conditions, all of which contribute greatly to the hazard. 

During the month of December the elements have been 
in an angry mood. The number of accidents which have 
occurred is alarming. We find in the nation’s press the 
shocking and depressing news that on: 


peared on a flight between Los Angeles and Salt Lake 
City. 
tainous country in Utah but is as yet undiscovered. 


Winter brings treacherous ice-pro-| 


It is believed to have been forced down in the moun-} 


December 18, a transport carrying pilot and copilot | 
with 500 pounds of Christmas mail crashed on a mountain- 


side 15 miles south of Kellogg, Idaho. 


December 19, a giant airliner with 11 persons on board | 


crashed into a mountainside near Matamoras, Pa. 
nately all survived. 

December 27, a plane with 12 aboard crashed 35 miles 
northeast of Los Angeles while enroute from San Francisco 
to Burbank, Calif. 

With one exception it will be impossible to determine 


Fortu- | 


U : } one’s own company than anybody | 
December 15, a plane carrying seven passengers disap-| ejses, | 


| on the engineer’s side of a DC-2. 


SOUVENIRS FOR 
PASSENGERS ONLY! 


BY PILOT J. WILL CAMPBELL 
Council No. 33—U. A. L. 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 


Ye Scribe has just returned 
from vacation and you can just 
bet he don’t know nothing. 

Sure was swell to not observe a 
twenty-four hour rule though. 

Here Christmas is again; and as 
usual we have no money but we 
will spend it anyhow. Hope that all 
you girls have a very Merry one; 





New DC-3 
Out in Salt Lake we have had a} 
glance at the new DC-3. Seems to | 





out of mischief and the | 
business instead | 
of “what was wrong with that ap- | 
proach” (last night at the Utah). | 
Understand that there will be real | 
silver, linens, and binoculars, and | 
such, as standard equipment. H 

Should make swell SOUVENIRS | 
for the passengers. | 

It will indeed be a dirty trick if ' 
the crew has to be weighed in and 
out each trip. 

Anyhow, it looks like a swell 
bunch of airplanes and we look} 
forward to having them in service. | 

Dope says that we are to be} 
given the opportunity to buy some | 
shares of our Company stock. | 
Have not been able to find anyone ; 
who did not want his. 
Damned site more fun to cuss | 





SHEALY “FLIES BLIND” | 
IN AUTOMOBILE 





BY PILOT FLOYD ADDISON 
Council No. 44—D. A. L. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
“Pumpkin” Shealy must not be} 
so good “on instruments” in an au- | 
tomobile: he’s wearing a broken} 
finger and various scratches and | 


| bruises as the result of driving in 


the exact cause of these accidents. Numerous theories will | 


be advanced and investigators will hazard many guesses, 


the best of which will be that ice formed on the propeller., | 


planes and radio antennas, making it impossible to main-| 


tain precious safe altitudes over rough terrain and render- 
ing radio guidance useless, due to ice and snow static. Few 
will dispute that this is the greatest single cause for winter 
airline accidents. , 

The ice hazard is not an insurmountable obstacle. 
Progress has already been made to eliminate it, but 
there is still much to be done. Until this and other haz- 
ards to safety are eliminated and all-weather equipment is 
developed, pilots should not be scheduled to fly when 
weather reports indicate that weather conditions are dan- 
gerous. The “gentle” art of pilot pushing should also be 
definitely stopped. Pilots are told that they have the final 
say as to whether or not bad-weather schedules are to be 
flown but, at the same time, the idea prevails that a high 
percentage of schedules must be completed. Encouraging 
competitive flying between pilots and companies may also 
be contributing to the cause of accidents. The fact that 
common obstacles to greater safety in interstate air trans- 
portation have existed for some time and continue to exist 
is a challenge to the intelligence and ingenuity of the en- 

tire industry. 

; The subject of increasing safety on the airlines has 
been given thorough and extensive study by the Air Line 
Pilots Association over a long period. Representatives of 
the Association have appeared at every opportunity in 
Washington and elsewhere to testify, giving the opinions 
of the pilots who are actually doing the flying, as to what 
should be done to increase safety on the airlines. 

The following quoted testimony was presented by the 

(Continued on Page 7, Col. 1) 





a light rain and moderate fog a 
few nights ago. Just goes to show | 
that you shouldn’t be out in any| 
weather without a copilot to keep | 
you out of trouble. | 

Council Chairman C. H. Dolson | 
and family have just gotten in-| 
stalled in their beautiful, brand | 
new suburban home. Charlie very 
thoughtfully built a large, high- 
ceilinged living room, which has 
proved a dandy place to hold our 
meetings. 

We are informed that G. R. “49 
Beacon” Cushing has received a 
lifetime appointment as Colonel on 
the Governnor’s Staff. So now Ros- 
coe Turner and Shirley Temple 
haven’t a thing on George in the 
way of rank. 


PRICER HAS QUAIL 
MUSCLE-BOUND 


BY PILOT TOM HATTEN 
Council No. 35—A. A. 
Memphis, Tenn. 

Things are going along in the 
same old way down here with all 
the southern gentlemen and the 
new comers settling down to a 
normal life. 

Bill Moore has a new game he is 
introducing here, quite a bit like 
golf except that it is played en- 
tirely in the rough. Result, Walter 
Hunter and Duke Ledbetter were 
playing nine holes at the Colonial 











and went into the locker room for 


something (?) and Walter’s key 
wouldn’t fit. After calling the at- 
tendant, it was discovered that 
they had strayed over to Ridgeway 
(about four miles). 

Welcome Home! 

Saw Chuck Wehrung the other 
day and he advised that he would 
be with us soon. Chuck lived here 
during the Embry Riddle days. 
Welcome home, -Chuck! 

Don’t expect any of those fine 
old fashioned quail dinners this 
year. Johnny Pricer has all the 
quail so tough and muscle bound 
from flying away that you won’t 
be able to eat them. Another thing, 
what’s this about Illinois rabbits? 
Seems they wear some kind of 
shoes that the Mississippi Beagles 
can’t follow. Joe Hammer says 
they “heel” very well but I think 
the trouble is the rabbits belong to 
Al Capone’s gang and the dogs 
know better than to jump them. 

Homesteading 

The real estate market has got- 
ten back to normal again with sev- 
eral sales having been made. Mc- 
Fail can be seen most any day 
practicing driving nails, getting 
ready to assist (?) the carpenters. 
Johannpeter has taken up the fine 


j}art of making two bushes grow 


where one grew before but he re- 
minds us of some of the airport 
PWA workers leaning on _ his 
shovel. The Hudson Manor is well 
in hand and very pleasing to the 
eye. 

Frank Raymond came through 
Memphis driving a big black shiny 
new car. He was enroute to Ft. 
Worth and will scare the children 
between Ft. Worth and Memphis 


Haven’t been able to bet much 
gossip on the other boys but will 
try to get some of the doings be- 


fore time for the next letter. 


'BEST WISHES TO ALL 





FROM COUNCIL No. 54 


BY PILOT L. W. ASHWELL 
Council No. 54—N. W. A. 
Billings, Mont. 


Council No. 54 sends sincere 
best wishes to all members of the 
Association, their families and 
friends, for a joyful and Merry 
Christmas and with all good wishes 
for a happy and successful New 
Year. 

From all reports of our council 
chairman, Earl Hale, the year to 
come will be eventful and interest- 
ing and in no sense dull. His ac- 
counts of the convention are con- 
vincing as to the purpose and in- 
tent of the Association. It must 
have been an eye-opener to other 
organizations who look upon the 
Association with anything but 
“welcome on the mat.” 

This council ends this fine year 
with a good balance sheet, all mem- 
bers in good shape for the snow 
balls to come, and with a fond 
hope of being able to see and en- 
tertain more of the members of 
our Association from other coun- 
cils this coming twelve months. 


PILOT ROSS DISPLAYS 
LOVELY “SHINER” 


BY PILOT ERNEST DRYER 
Council No. 40—A, A. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Well, it is time to try to write 
another of those newsletters. You 
know, they come to the top of the 
oe as fast as the past-due coal 

The crews on A. M. 22 have 






























been teamed up and as yet we are 
not bothered with cockpit trouble. 
The copilots on this run are a fine 
bunch of boys. 

Who’s in the Doghouse? 

Burns is looking for a new farm 
as his dogs are coming so fast that 
he had to move out of the house to 
give the dogs a warm place to 
sleep. 

Cy Bittner and Guy Stratton are 
teamed up and Guy, being about 
six feet tall, makes Cy look like 
little Jeff of funny paper fame. 

Fussy Robinson has been wait- 
ing to get enough snow on the 
ground so that he can shoot a 
bunny. The snow has been fore- 
cast but has not arrived yet. 

Van Sickle has just returned 
from a_week’s vacation down 


south. He was almost a native but 
they finally got him out of the 
Sunny South and home to the Mrs. 
(Continued on Page 8, Col. 1) 












“To fly West, m 
flight we all mus 
final check.” 


Jn Constant Memoriam 


Active 


friend, is a 
take for a 








Accidental 


Anderson, Lloyd—U. A. 
Andert, Paul A.—U. 









Bolton, Harvey F.—T. 
Bontrager, C. M.—R. 
Borchers, Adrian—P. 
Bowen, J. E. . ae 





Komdat, Albert C.—E. A. L. 
Lewis, Harry C.—T. . A. 
Livermore, Joe—N. W. 
Lucas, Al—W. A. 8. 
Lucas, Verne—Ludington 
jae, John B.—C. @& 8. A. L. 
cMickle, Harold—P. A. A. 
Malick, Forrest E.—U. A. L. 
Gerald V.—A. A. 
Montee, Ralph—T. W. A. 
Montijo, John G.—V. A. T. 
Morgan, Howard R.—T. W. 
Mossman, + a a .ee. 
Noe, Earl J.—T. W. 
Odell, M. T.—A. A 
Paschal, A.—P. A. 
Potter, Norman 
Radoll, R. W.—U. A 
Riggs. Russell 8.—A 
Robbins, Wm. J. B. 
Rousch, Chas. 2 


4 


a 















Worthen John A.—W. W. 
Zeier, Carl F.—C. & 8. A. L. 
Natural 

Cochrane, Robert M.—U. A. L. 
John A.—C. A. 











helps, 
Swanson, Axel—A. A 


Inactive 


Waiting List 
Brock, Wm. 8. 
Kiser, Daniel 








Unemployed 
Hays, George L. 
Keadie, Floyd E. 
Honorary 
Rogers, Will 
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PILOTS DUTIES EXPLAINED BY SCRIBE 





(Continued from Page 2) 
Ross Explains “Shiner” 


Upside-down Ross has on display 
one of the best SHINERS that I 
have seen in a long time. It would 
seem that he was walking across 
the airport and ran smack into a 
battle ship. You know that is a bad 
situation when the Navy leaves 
their battleships tied out on the 
airport. I think this should be 
taken up with the proper depart- 
ments. Of course, this is Sam’s 
story. 

Our friend, J. C. Lord, has had 
a heater installed in his car. He 
claims that it is the cold weather. 
I have my own opinion of this. 
When I was taking the fair sex out 
we never needed a heater. I guess 
old J. C. is slipping. 

Copilot Kruse is expecting an in- 
crease in his family. I think he is 
more nervous than Mrs. Kruse. 
After all, old man, it is the Mrs. 
who is going to have the child. 
Good Luck to both. 


Pilots’ Conversation 

Hell Joe. 

Hello Moe. 

You look quite prosperous Joe; 
did you finally land a job? 

Yes Moe. 

You remember 
copilot I had? 

He is chief pilot for Cold Air. 

I saw him the other day and told 
him about one of his pilots. 

You know it pays to be on the 
good side of him. 

That such-and-such fired the 
pilot, and I got his job. 

That so-and-so and I taught him 
all he knows. 

Guess I’ll call him up, it pays to 
be on the “‘in’’. 

So long Moe. 

So long Joe. 


that so-and-so 





NO FOREIGN PILOTS IN 
BRASIL AFTER 1937 





BY PILOT W. PAUL YOUNGS 
Council No. 37—P. A. A. 
Rio de Janeiro, Brasil, S. A. 


A combination of ‘‘vacationitis, 
conventionitis, and absentitis” has 
held up the Brasilian news, lo these 
many months. The “ghost writer’ 
of this column, my dear senhora, 
just returned from the States last 
week after a terrific battle with 
the “‘medicos’”’, so the “absentitis” 
is removed and we can again go to 
press. 

Our personnel is changing rapid- 
ly these days and we find Captains 
Turner and Park transferred to 
Miami where they will be checked 
out on the Clippers flying the Pa- 
cific. Yours truly is next on the 
list for Miami and although we like 
Rio very much, the recent short 
but sweet vacation in the States 
convinced us that there is really 
only one “God’s Country”. 


New Arrivals 

New arrivals are: Capt. Jack 
Mattis, bachelor at present but 
fast slipping, and Capt. and Mrs. 
Paul Adams, all formerly with the 
Mexican division of P. A. A. They 
are old and true members of the 
ALPA and we welcome them 
heartily to our sewing circle. With 
the exception of one man who was 
a member of the ALPA but re- 
signed for financial reasons, we are 
now 100 per cent including co- 
pilots. 

The great Bancroft is still on 
vacation. Last year he was pre- 
sented with the key to the City of 
San Francisco and we are wonder- 
ing if he will come back this time 
with the key to the City Jail. Just 
before he left for the States, he 
completed an extremely interest- 
ing survey trip up the southern 
headwaters of the Amazon River 
to Iquitos, Peru, where we expect 
to hook up with Panagra on a 
cross-continent run some day. He 
flew over hundreds of miles of 
dense jungle and uncharted 
streams that no white man and 
Perhaps not even an Indian had 
Seen before. At one village where 
he stopped for lunch he inquired 
the. name of -a mountain some 
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thirty or forty miles inland from 
the river which was not marked on 
the chart. None of the natives had 
ever seen or heard of it. 


Welcome Roosevelt 


President Roosevelt received a 
tremendous ovation both here and 
in the Argentine on his recent trip 
to the Pan American Peace Con- 
gress. But for all the friendly re- 
lations, there will be no foreign 
pilots in Brasil after 1937, accord- 
ing to a law passed this month. 
Even naturalized citizens will not 
be eligible to fly for the commer- 
cial lines, so it looks like a bit of 
“Old Mexico” as far as we are con- 
cerned. In preparation for this 
eventuality we are training as 
many Brasilian copilots as possible. 
Try and explain in a foreign lan- 
guage to the drone of a couple of 
“hornets” the intricacies of a 
proper approach to a perfect land- 
ing and you will realize that even 
though we don’t do any night fly- 
ing we know what it is to grope in 
the dark. 


However, life in the tropics isn’t | 
|as bad as some of our literary con- 


freres would have you believe, that 
is if you have read “Brasilian Ad- 
venture” or gazed at a Burton 
Holmes Travelogue. We spend 
pleasant hours on beautiful Copa- 
cabana beach during our occasion- 
al days off and have first class golf 
and tennis facilities. Night life in 
Rio centers around the three Ca- 
sinos offering fair music and excel- 
lent entertainment. We get the 
movies and the news a bit late but 
then there isn’t any great hurry 
down here so what difference, say 
we? In general, life flows smoothly 
and quietly with just enough ex- 
citement to keep the populace 
awake. We rather like the tropics 
—but still insist that the U. S. A. 
is the only place. 


Proud Father 


To return for a moment to our 
personnel, copilot Sam Peters is 
the proud father of a fine son. The 
baby’s first words to his mother 
were: “Who IS that strange man 
who comes to visit us once in a 
while?” 

When these “Round-the-World” 
cruises come along, all of us will 
need to carry letters of introduc- 
tion to our wives for use on our 
infrequent returns home. 

We have received our new Si- 
korsky S-43’s to replace the Com- 
modores on our local runs, and 
they are being well received by the 
cash customers, most of whom 
were spending weeks heretofore 
on trips that are now a matter of 
a few hours. 

The new line to Bello-Horizonte, 
an important city in the interior 
some four hundred miles from Rio 
will be opened up as soon as our 
Lockheed arrives. 

Traffic is increasing beyond all 
belief and full loads are carried on 
nearly every trip up and down the 
coast. The people have been sold 
on aviation in a big way in this 
section to such an extent that the 
boat traveler is almost “looked 
down upon” by the air traveler. 

Well, the more the merrier, say 
we, passengers, we mean, not 
words so enough for now, and 
Happy New Year to you all. 





T. C. T. MEN, CHARMING 
CONVERSATIONALISTS 





BY PILOT H. W. SHERIDAN 
Council No. 39—A. A. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Well, Ed. Coates has been decor- 
ated. His airplane burned up. 
It was a D. C.—B. C. Model. 
Now, Bill Carnegie got a medal, 
too, but all he did was to 
save a passenger from being con- 
sumed in the flames. Golly, they 
must be getting short of passen- 
gers! Byron (Dinty) Moore 
earned a medal the other night, 
but he probably turned it down; he 
said that the kind of medal he 
wanted would make the cashier at 
the bank tip his hat. 

Dick Young, who has been re- 
bored from choke to give a scatter 
pattern, wants to know if any of 





you have read the new Russian oil 
book, Gone With the Wind? 

Rumor has it that when the news 
was hot, Al DeWitt remarked to 
our Stewardess Cleopatra Fishtail, 
“Well, Edward has abdicated.” 

She asked, “So... What did he 
abdicate with?” 


Stewardess Requirements 


Pilots are no longer heroes to 
the stewardesses (except me and I 
always say no) so that it is no 
wonder that some of the reports to 
me are somewhat colored. Thus 
you can take the following with 
the customary grain of salt, or 
something better if it is handy. E. 
S. (Pie) Swanson was supposed to 
have been the detective, but he de- 
nies it vigorously. At any rate the 
gist of it is that Sarah Belle Um 
was interviewing our Mr. Wilson 
who rides herd on the gals, with 
the idea of getting a job as stew- 
ardess, and he wound up by say- 
ing, “‘And we expect a stewardess 
to be a nice girl, Miss Um. I think 
you understand what I mean.” Miss 
Um, “Oh, yeah.” 

Certain people, quite casually, 
have revealed their impression, re- 
putedly gotten from reading this 
reporting service, that I do not 
hold engineers, as a tribe, in high 
affection, that I feel, in short, 
toward the inmates of the engi- 
neering profession like a woman 
does toward fishing worms or men 
—nasty but convenient. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. 
Why, I had a little engineering 
schooling myself. Since I became 
aware of that fairly general though 
faulty impression I have just roll- 
ed and tossed. I have absolutely 
no objection to a man’s becoming 
an engineer. It’s better than work- 
ing for a living. 

Femininity 

Our Chief Pilot Sloniger has 
made a suggestion, based upon the 
well known uncooperativeness of 
the DC—XYZZ’s. No wonder that 
we speak of these ships in the fem- 
inine gender: “She made two 
hundred miles an hour, then she 
let me down,” ete. They are like 
women; you push ’em left and 
they go right, you push ’em right 
and they go left, you don’t push 
’em and they go mad. 

When blind in rough air these 
ships show no little originality and 
initiative, like Joe Hammer’s lan- 
guage when the boilers split open. 
Well, not that much, but terrible. 

In view of this lack of con- 
sideration and agreeableness, C. P. 


|Sloniger proposed that the Sperry 


Gyro Pilot be so designed that the 
ailerons and rudder could be 
turned over to Sperry, while the 
pilot maintains his influence with 
the flippers. The advantage of this 
expedient if manifest: the pilot 
doesn’t distribute himself so wide- 
ly, before smacking as well as 
after. The way it is now, when 
making a blind approach on a 
beam, the pilot listens with his left 
ear to the radio beam, with his 
right ear to the traffic control 
tower man in order to keep him 
calm when he asks, “So you’re 
blind, eh? Well, where are you 
now?” 
“Quaint Repartee”’ 

The T. C. T. man can’t use this 
information for any purpose of 
aiding the plane to a landing, be- 
cause the answer always is, ‘‘All 
right, I’ll bite. Where am I?” Or, 
more poetically, “Shut up.” The 
purpose of the inquiry is to keep 
the pilot from getting bored. The 
pilot doesn’t want to know where 
he is, he knows that, all right. He 
is in a mess. What he wants to 
know is, where the hell is the field. 

It is urged that all pilots faced 
with such cheering prattle, reply, 
“‘We’re up here. Where are you?” 
Now, that information could be 
used, if he could get it. It’s just as 
bright one way as the other. 

Then the T. C. T. man says, 
“Are you underneath yet?” This is 
important. Depending upon this in- 
formation the mighty Tower Man 
knows whether to scratch his left 
buttock or his right buttock. 

Weather Ah! 

With the other ear the pilot lis- 

tens to his company, represented 








by the radio operator who hopes 
the crack-up will be where he can 
see it for it’s a dull night, the flight 
superintendent who wishes he had 
taken a look at the weather the 
last hour or two instead of clearing 
the ship in, and the weather expert 
who does look at the weather, 
though, of course, not the actual 
weather, that’s against the rules, 
but at a sheet of yellow paper, 
which looks professional as all get 
out. 


The operator says, ‘““‘What’s your 
altitude? Two hundred? Ceiling is 
one thousand feet and visibility 
two miles.” Then the pilot should 
enter into the spirit of the joke 
and chortle, “Ha, ha!” 


The Flight Superintendent says, ; 
“If you can’t land, don’t do it. Go 
to Albany. You say that’s closed 
in? I guess I’ll have to look at the | 
teletype.” The pilot then says, “‘At- 
aboy!” 

The weather expert says, 
“What’s the weather?” He’s simply 
got to get that dope so that he can 
tell the pilot, because that’s his job 
—and it’s cold and wet outside. 

The pilot, with his other ear— 
how are we running on ears now? 


Oh. 





Hands Full 

With his left hand the pilot takes 
a putty knife and chips a peep hole 
in his windshield for his left eye. 
In practice he won’t be able to see 
anything with that eye — except 
his finish. With this same hand he 
controls the ailerons and flippers. 
With the other hand he works the 
throttles and pitch controls. With 
the other hand he holds the micro- 
phone, and with the other he han- 
dles the beam volume control and 
the radio switches and the tuning 
dials. 

Now, while keeping his left eye 
glued on the peep hole, he cork- 
screws his right eye over the blind 
flying and motor instruments, and 
the altimeter and the clock and the 


air speed. All of this is mighty 
important. At least to his credi- 
tors. 


The ship acts like a broken field 
runner, but the pilot throws her 
for a loss at the end of the run- 
way, brings her to the ramp, brush- 
es the ice off his lap and the sweat 
off his face, hesitates at the lava- 
tory, shakes his head sadly and 
goes into the operations office 
where he is told how to fly a beam. 
Those boys can bring in a swivel 
chair every time, drift and all. 

Now, if the pilot could turn over 
the rudder and ailerons to Mr. 
Sperry, he would have two hands 
and three eyes left over for con- 
tingencies. The idea seems at least 
worth a good trial. 


Heaven Help Us 


But in essence the idea is not so 
very new, after all. Pilots since 
the old Wright pusher days have 
been turning over all controls. 
Where stands the aviator who can 
claim that he has never said, 
“Here, God, you take her?” 


That we have a little celestial 
help regularly employed on our 
American, Airlines, I have had no 
doubt since the time Karl Day 
looked out of the office window 
into the cockpit of an arriving 
D. C. — A. C. model and said 
“Judas Priest, you here again?” 

Let’s turn off the beam and lis- 
ten to the gem of the year. I don’t 
know now who the crew was but I 
think that it was Jimmy Boyd that 
told me, nevertheless it must be 
recorded for posterity. 

The Douglas was fiying blind. A 
woman passenger looked out to the 
right through the window at her 
side, called the stewardess, ‘“What’s 
that light out there?” 


“That’s a navigation light.” 


Later she moved to the other}. - 


side of the ship in order to get the 
reading light over her left shoul- 
der. She called the stewardess 
again, “What’s that other light out 
there?” 


“That’s a navigation light, too.” 
“Now, isn’t that simple? All the 
pilot has to do is to keep the air- 
plane between those two lights. 
Well, it isn’t simple if you don’t. 
Did you get that word, poster- 


270 Siitesees And 
42 Stewards Employed 
By Air Lines 


There are 270 young women 
employed as hostesses, and 42 
men employed as stewards on 
American-operated air lines, ac- 
cording to the most recent reports 
from the lines to the Bureau of 
Air Commerce, Department of 
Commerce. Announcing these to- 
tals today, Eugene L. Vidal, Di- 
rector of Air Commerce, said that 
four domestic air lines employ 
hostesses and one line extending 
to foreign countries employs stew- 
ards. 





In October, 1935, there were 
197 hostesses, all on domestic 
lines. There were three male 


stewards on domestic air lines a 
year ago and there also were stew- 
ards on foreign extensions, but 
the total is not available in Bu- 
reau records. 

The air lines which have host- 
esses on their airplanes include 
American Airlines, Transcontinen- 
tal and Western Air, United Air 
Lines and Western Air Express. 
American Airlines has one stew- 
ard, and Pan American Airways, 
operating to Latin America and 
across the Pacific, has 41 stewards. 

The Bureau of Air Commerce 
has no jurisdiction over hostesses 
and stewards, as it does with re- 
spect to qualifications of pilots 
and dispatchers, and airworthiness 
of equipment, but does request 
the lines to include in their re- 
ports the number of hostesses and 
stewards employed. 








ity? Not bad. The dictionary says 
posterity are those that come after. 
Sarah Belle Um, the new steward- 
ess, says that all pilots are pos- 
terity. 

You will doubtless recall that 
the national association of opera- 
tors issued a hand-painted, forget- 
menot decorated wall motto to be 
hung over the desks of all air line 
officials, reading, “A Worried and 
Distracted Pilot Makes the Safest 
Flier.” One of the mottos was 
taken down when Mr. C. R. Smith 
took over the presidency of Ameri- 
can. He said, “There will be no 
more of this blinkety bong bong 
(Joe Hammer blushed with envy) 
throat-cutting. A man may or may 
not be a son-of-a-gun (and when I 
say gun I don’t mean gun) but if 
he is, he’s our son-of-a-gun and 
we'll blinkety whoop whoop (Joe 
Westover blushes) stand by him!’ 
Can the other lines match that? 

Mr. Smith means it, too. As to 
wit: A ship had a little difference 
of opinion with one of our pilots 
and ended up with wrinkles in it, 
and someone advised that the pilot 
be fired. 

“No, I guess I won't,” mused 
President Smith. 

“Why?” 

“T don’t think it would do him 
any good.” 

Since bathing suits are made by 
the DuPont Powder people, radios 
by the Grunow refrigerator folks, 
it is not surprising to discover that 
the DC—XYZZ boilers are made 
by the Porosknit Corporation. If 
the street sprinkler people hear of 
these boilers they will have some- 
thing there. 


“Congealed Query” 


In the wigwam .. er. . the cabin 
you see the passengers huddled un- 
der blankets, doing the Hopi Snake 
Dance first in fast motion, then in 
slow motion as it gets colder. The 
stewardess sweeps the breath out 
of the aisles periodically. The pilot 
radios, “Light ice outside. Heavy 
ice inside.” On one trip, just after 
they levelled out, a passenger call- 
ed the stewardess and said, “How 
.” When he got home his wife 
put him in a tub of hot water. 
After a few minutes he looked up 
at her and said, “ ... high are 
we?” 

What is left of M. D. (Doc) 
Ator has returned from his lengthy 
assignment to the Gold Diggers. 
My chief leg man reports that Doc 
had no difficulty staking claims, 
but the assessment work was quite 
a strain. 


























OUR NASAL PASSAGES 
Shaped as a triangular pyramid, 


the external nose has its root 
above, and its base directed down- 
wards, the latter being perforated 
by two elliptical orifices, the nares 
or nostrils, separated from one an- 
other by a median septum. This 
nasal septum extends back to the 
junction of the nasal cavity with 
the nasopharynx, dividing the nose 
into two air passages, the right and 
the left. The septum is formed su- 
periorly and posteriorly by per- 
pendicular plates of the ethmoid 
and vomer bones; anteriorly it has 
a cartilagenous framework, as can 
be demonstrated by the flexibility 
of the tip of the nose between the 
fingers. 


Abnormalities of the nasal sep- 
tum are the cause of much of the 
pathology that occurs in the upper 
air passages and in the ears. While 
the direct effect upon the eusta- 
chian tube and middle ear is open 
to argument, the part played in 
the determination of chronic nasal 
sinus infection and the resultant 
ear and upper respiratory disease 
is not questioned. The ideal sep- 
tum, a thin partition in the middle 
line dividing the nasal chambers 
into symmetrical halves, is rarely 
seen. Irregularities of the form 
and thickness, however, are only 
to be considered harmful when 
they interfere with the normal 
function. 


Deformities Often Caused by 
Injuries 


The cause of irregularities of 
the septum is not definitely estab- 
lished. Injuries and developmental 
anomalies are considered to be the 
principal etilogical factors. Infants 
and young children fall frequently 
when learning to walk, but this is 
usually compensated for by the 
soft, elastic character of the parts 
of the nose and its lack of anterior 
development. Later in life injury 
certainly plays an important part 
in the causation of septal deformi- 
ties. 


The deflections found in the 
septum due to injury are mostly 
confined to the cartilagenous part. 
This may be dislocated and block 
both nostrils, or be thickened from 
the: scarring due to repeated bat- 
tering such as boxers sustain. 


By far the greater number of 
septal irregularities must be re- 
ferred to lack of precision in the 
developmental processes. The na- 
sal septum occupies, and is con- 
fined by, the space limited above 
by the ridge of the nose and other 
bony structures, and below by the 
hard palate of the mouth. Shorten- 
ing of this diameter, unless the 
septum be correspondingly dimin- 
ished, must result in bending or 
overlapping of the component sep- 
tal parts. 

The elevation of the hard palate 
seems to be influenced by post- 
nasal factors. Mouth - breathing 
during childhood, caused by ade- 
noids or other obstruction, favors 
the development of this high arch- 
ed palate. 


Heredity May Influence 

Heredity may influence the 
structure of the septum. It is not 
unthinkable to attribute an ab- 
breviated space to the inheritance 
from one parent and a large sep- 
tum, that must go into it, to an- 
other progenitor. 


Deviations may also be caused 
by crowding from an unusual de- 
velopment, or abnormal growth, 
present in other structures of the 
nose. 


Obstruction to Breathing 
Symptoms arising from deflec- 
tion of the septum may be absent, 
and the patient have no complaint 
to make whatever. Usually, how- 
ever, depending upon the extent of 
the abnormality, there is more or 





symptom manifests itself mostly at 
night, when conscious effort is re- 
laxed. There may be noisy respira- 
tion, and symptoms of irritation of 
all the lining of the upper and 
even lower air passages due to 
mouth-breathing. 

Probably the most important 
symptoms associated with the de- 
flected septum are those arising di- 
rectly or indirectly from sinus in- 
fection. The sinuses usually become 
inflamed as a part of a general 
nasal infection, as occurs during a 
severe cold. The cure of such an 
acute process depends almost sole- 
ly upon the surgical principle of 
adequate drainage for the result- 
ant discharge and pus. The drain- 


age for the sinuses is poor enough 
when the septum is as it should be. 
Where crests, spurs, or deviations 
encroach upon the space in the 
nose, the intereference with the 
spontaneous cure of the sinus in- 
fection is unquestionable. Acute 
sinus disease in the face of bad de- 
flections sometimes gives rise to 
very serious problems, and fre- 
quently leads to an ultimate chron- 
ic infection. The deformed and 
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‘Air Laboratory’ 





Complete Navigation Equip- 
ment and Safety Devices 





With the most complete naviga- 
tion equipment and safety devices 
yet assembled in a single airplane 
and capable of a cruising speed of 
218 miles an hour, a new “flying 
air navigation laboratory” is sta- 
tioned at Bolling Field for use of 
the Bureau of Air Commerce in 
an important development pro- 
gram. 

This twin-engined, low - wing 
Lockheed monoplane will be used 
by airline inspectors of the bureau 
in examining pilots and checking 
operations; for development of air 
line equipment, and for blind-ap- 
proach testing in connection with 
bad-weather landings. 

Bennett Griffin, famed round- 
the-world flyer and now DOC in- 
spector and test pilot, flew the 
plane from Burbank, Calif. to Bol- 
ling Field in 12 hours and 30 min- 
utes, although the flight was made 
in leisurely stages with no effort to 
establish a record. Recently demon- 
stration flights were made over 
Washington for Eugene L. Vidal, 
director of air commerce, and 
other officials of the Bureau. 

The ship is of all-metal construc- 
tion with a wing span of 49% feet 
and is powered with two radial air- 





moulded appearance of the lateral 
wall of the nose that greets the 
eye of the operator after he has} 


ing that has been present. He can 


greets the sun when released from 
a covering stone. 


Effect on Ears 


to the effect upon .the ears of a 
septal obstruction. It seems prob- 
able that the mechanical effect 

upon the ears of mouth-breathing | 
per se, apart from that due to en- 
larged adenoids, has been exag- 
gerated. However, if a chronic sin- 
us infection, especially ethmoid | 
and sphenoid involvement of low 
grade, is a cause of middle-ear dis- 


ease, then the septal obstruction is 


certainly important. 

Headache and distant reflex | 
symptoms may arise as a result of | 
septal deflections. The nasal secre- 
tions are changed in character and 
quantity. If a chronic catarrhal in- 
flammation of the lower portion of | 
the nasal lining membrane is pres- 
ent, the secretions are heavier than 
usual, and expulsion is only accom- 


plished by blowing the nose. Or, in | 


the presence of a sinus infection, 
the secretion is sometimes watery 
in consistency, though it may be 
mucoid and quite acrid in charac- 
ter. Associated signs of this type 
of secretion are fissures or eczem- 
atous eruption of the margins of 
the nostrils and the upper lip. Post- 
nasal discharge or “catarrh” is 
usually present. There may be 
more or less impairment of the 
sense of smell, with resultant dis- 
turbance of taste, 

Irregularities in the septum may 
so deflect the air current passing 
through the nose that, with its con- 
tent of dust and other irritating 
particles, it impinges upon the 
septum. This may lead ultimately 
to such changes in the mucous 
membrane that bleeding, and even 
ulceration and perforation may re- 
sult. 

A septal deflection can usually 
be easily determined by simple in- 
spection. It is well always to have 
a clear view of all the septum, and 
to this end it may be necessary to 
introduce appropriate medication 
to cause temporary shrinkage of 
the lining membrane of the nose. 


Indications for Operation 
Operative treatment has replac- 


ed all other measures as the only 
successful means for correction of 





less obstruction to breathing. This 


the deviated septum. Indications 


removed a high septal deflection | 
gives mute evidence of the crowd- | 


almost imagine seeing the parts! 
unfold as a blanched tuber stem | 


There is a variety of opinion as | 


cooled engines of 450 horsepower 
each. Cruising range is 1,000 miles 
with pilot, copilot and four pas- 
sengers. It is equipped with the 
most complete two-way radio, ra- 
dio compass, de-icing ‘“overshoes” 
on the leading edges of wings and 
stabilizers, propeller de-icers, con- 
stant speed propellers, automatic 
| pilot and new-type radio antennas 
so mounted as to keep them free 
from ice. 


BY PILOT wW. 


The holiday season is at hand so} 
in the name of our association we 
extend our greetings for a Merry 
Christmas and a Happy New Year 
to our scattered membership, the 
membership of the Air Line Pilots 
Association and to all others who 
are classed as airmen or airwomen. 

Election of Officers 
Our next meeting is our annual 
election of officers and with few 
exceptions it looks like re-elections. 
Aviation lost one of its best 
known inventors when Juan de 
Cierva, noted inventor of the auto 
gyro, was killed in an airplane 
crash in England. 
The National Aeronautics Asso- 
ciation held its convention at the 
Blackstone Hotel in Chicago and a 
number of our members were in 
attendance. Among the selections 
rendered were a few in support of 
the projected lake front airport. 
Babe Meigs of the Examiner and 
Col. Gorrell of the Air Transport 
Association were the most ardent 
supporters and presented some 
very sound arguments in its be- 
half. The Lindbergh Beacon, atop 
the Palmolive Building, is back in 
service after an overhaul. Maybe 
if the lake front airport becomes 
a reality, the Palmolive Company 
will consent to the beacon being 
moved to a tower on the island, in 
order to avoid confusion to strange 
pilots. 

Municipal Airport 
While we are on the subject of 
airports, it seems to the writer that 
the north half of the present Mu- 
nicipal Airport should be condi- 
tioned. Why let the argument of 
that railroad at 59th street hold up 
the whole project. Why not go to 
work on the north half and by the 
time the field is ready the railroad 
question will be settled. Or, if it is 
not settled, then bury it. 
We note that Miss Blanche 
Noyes, well known lady pilot, is 
here in our " State in charge of the 








| for operation may be briefly sum- 
| | marized as follows: 

1. Nasal obstruction. 
| 2. Sinus infection. 
| 3. When necessary to reach 
| parts of the nose otherwise inac- 
| cessible in operating. 

4. Ear conditions. 
| 5. Septal hemorrhage or ulcera- 
| tion. 

6. Headache or 
| disturbances. 
| The name for the appropriate 
operation is Submucous Resection 
of the Nasal Septum. Local anes- 
| thesia is usually employed. The 
|less the routine habits of the pa- 
| tient are disturbed, the better. He 
lis allowed a light breakfast. The 
{temperature is taken to guard 
| against existing acute disease. 
Shortly before going to the operat- 
ing room a hypodermic is adminis- 
tered. This causes a relaxation of 
an otherwise nervous individual; it 
makes him rather somnolent and 
comfortable, while in no way inter- 
‘fering with his cooperation. He is 
then taken to the operating room 
in a wheel-chair, and placed on the 
operating table in a semi-recum- 
bent position. 

Results Gratifying 

The operation itself is a matter 
of technical detail, an adequate de- 
scription of which could not be 
given without appropriate draw- 
ings and illustrations. Suffice it to 
say that, when properly done, the 
results accruing therefrom are 
among the most gratifying obtain- 
ed in any branch of surgery. 

The nasal accessory sinuses are 
cavities within the bones of the 
face and of the skull. They are 
lined with mucous membranes, 
and are ventilated by virtue of 
connections with the nasal pas- 
sages. The sinuses normally ex- 
crete mucous, which substance is 
drained into the nose and throat. 
If the ‘exhaust manifold’ becomes 
obstructed, internal hydrostatic 


reflex distant 


pressure from confined mucous 
will cause pain, irritation and in- 
fection. It is thought that sudden 
obstruction of the passages from 


confinement of the contained air 
in the sinuses will result in the ab- 
sorption of the air and the creation 
of a vacuum which can only be re- 
lieved by reestablishment of ven- 
tilation and equalization of pres- 
sure. 

Chronic nasal disease is very 
frequently observed in the medical 
examination of pilots, especially 
the older pilots who have, in the 
past, flown open jobs, wherein the 
nose, exposed to the wind and slip 
stream has been dried out and ir- 
ritated. Many pilots have had 
broken noses in crack-ups, foot 
ball, boxing and other accidents. 

Proper Drainage Necessary 

If one’s nose is diseased or me- 
chanically imperfect from the view- 
point of ventilation, and if one is 
aware of the necessity for mouth 
breathing it will be the best health 
investment if one will institute 
proper, surgical corrective meas- 
ures. Lack of proper drainage of 
nasal and sinus secretions results 
in many cases in a post-nasal drip- 
ping that is inclined, particularly 
while one is asleep, to drain into 
the lungs. This results in the morn- 
ing cough of offensive matter from 
the lungs. A chronic bronchitis or 
more serious lung disease might re- 
sult. Tonsils that ordinarily remain 
uninflamed, may as the result of 
infection above, ‘flare up’ so to 
speak and require attention. 

Fortunately a large group of hu- 
mans live long and happily and 
free from nasal complications. If 
more people would try to avoid 
chilling, exhaustion and dissipation 
of many types and would seek 
rest, relaxation and the warmth of 
health giving sunshine, flight sur- 
geons would observe fewer pilots 
whose health is in the balance be- 
cause of chronic and neglected 
nasal disease. 


A. McHALE 


air marking program, instituted by 
the U. S. Bureau of Air Com- 
merce. When she gets through 
with Illinois, our towns and air- 
ports will be very well marked. 
This, I know, will be greatly ap- 
preciated by the pilots. 

In our last issue the writer 
stated that Mike Caffarello was 
flying a couple of Stinsons down 
through the Loop streets on a 
Santa Claus parade. I stand cor- 
rected as just before Mike’s take- 
off it was discovered the Stinsons 
could not be “flown” between the 
Elevated columns on Wabash Ave- 
nue, so it was necessary to sub- 
stitute two of Fred Schumacher’s 
Taylor Cubs which were in captiv- 
ity at Harlem Airport. The cubs 
being younger and more agile than 
the Stinsons, were able to fly be- 
tween the columns. 

Latest reports from Bros. Braz- 
elton and Peyton indicate that 
after a slight mishap in Texas on a 
field under construction they are 
now enjoying fine hunting in 
Mexico. 

Aviation Goodfellows 
About this time each year the 
Illinois Air Pilots join the Air Line 
Pilots, the air lines, the Girls’ Fly- 
ing Club and the Chicago Tribune 
in the Aviation Goodfellows Christ- 
mas basket gathering and distribut- 
ing. This year, as before, we join 
Editor Phil Maxwell of the Tribune 
and the 1936 Aviation Goodfellow 
chairman, Major Geo. Vest of the 
Bureau of Air Commerce. Mr. 
Vest succeeds John Casey who was 
the 1935 chairman and will be as- 
sisted by the old pinch-hitter, Ben 
Lipsner. Mr. Vest has his commit- 
tees all working and it is up to us 
to go through as usual and sup- 
port him. 

Our boys really put on a show 
for the Goodfellows last year, as 
eleven baskets were flown in from 
eleven airports by eleven members 
of our Association and then taken 
from under the tree and personal- 
ly delivered to the poor families by 
those same pilots. 

Harold Alford is getting ready 
to rebuild on the site of the han- 
gars recently destroyed by fire. He 
will build one large fireproof han- 
gar. 

The U. S. Naval Reserve is 
building an administration build- 
ing and shop at their new Head- 
quarters at Curtiss Reynolds Air- 
port, having taken over about two- 
thirds of the hangar space. Mr. 
Darr and his organization have 
moved to the south end of the 
building, shop, stock office, etc. 


Army Museum Has 
Portion Of 
Confederate Balloon 


The Army Aeronautical Museum 
at Wright Field has recently ac- 
quired a small portion of the gas 
bag of a balloon used by the Con- 
federate Army for observation 
purposes. This is part of a larger 
piece presented to the National 
Museum in Washington by the son 
of Professor Thadeus S. C. Lowe. 

In “Our March Against Pope,” 
General Longstreet gives us a bit 
of history in connection with this 
balloon: Quoting: 

“The Federals had been using 
balloons to examine our positions 
and we watched with envious eyes 
their beautiful observations as 
they floated high in the air well out 
of reach of our guns. While we 
were longing for the balloons our 
poverty denied us, a genius sug- 
gested that we gather together all 
the silk dresses in the Confederacy 
and make a balloon. It was done, 
and soon we had a grotesquely pat- 
terned ship of many and varied 

















Pilot L. C. Coddington, for- 
merly with Northwest Air Lines 
and stationed at Billings, Mont., 
has accepted a commission with 
the Army Air Corps. 





hues which was ready for use in 
the Seven Days’ Campaign. One 
day it was on a steamer down the 
James River when the tide went 
out and left the vessel and balloon 
high and dry on a bar. The Fed- 





erals gathered it in and with it the 











the sinuses which results only in 





last silk dress in the Confederacy.” 
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THE AIR LINE PILOT 





Five 





AIR LINES 
And 


AIR SERVICES 


Last month a Douglas plane, 
carrying members of a technical 
commission and about 100,000 let- 
ters, left Warsaw for Haifa, thus 
opening the Polish-Palestine Air- 
line. The new airline will form a 
direct air communication between 
Central Europe and Palestine. The 
regular route covers 1,950 miles 
and is made in forty-eight hours. 
This will be reduced later to 
twenty-four hours. It is believed 
this new connection will greatly 
stimulate commercial relations 
which have grown considerably 
during the last few years. 

* * * 





Two Sikorsky amphibians re- 
cently took off from Bridgeport 
Harbor on the first leg of a flight 
to Santiago, Chile. There they will 
be placed in service on a 1,500- 
mile air line from Santiago to 
Magallanes, on the tip of South 
America. 

* * * 

It is expected that Imperial Air- 
ways, Ltd. will shortly announce 
the date for commencement of 
regular aerial service between Ber- 
muda and New York. Formal per- 
mission from the United States is 
awaited. 

* * * 

To prove that colored aviators 
are competent, Allen Moton, son 
of Dr. R. R. Moton, president 
emeritus of Tuskegee Institute, 
Alabama, is contemplating a 
round-trip transAtlantic flight. He 
will be accompanied by Col. Robert 
F. Julian, colored aviator who went 
to Ethiopia to serve with Emperor 
Haile Selassie’s forces in the 
Ethiopian War. A Bellanca plane 
will be used and the two airmen 
will fly non-stop from New York 
to London and Paris. 

* * * 

It is expected that July 1, 1937, 
will mark the inauguration of a 
transCanadian airway for mail and 
passengers to operate in coopera- 
tion with the transAtlantic service 
via Ireland and Newfoundland to 
Montreal, which is being set up by 


the British government. 
* * * 


On November 22, regular air 
transportation between California 
and Manila completed its first year 
of existence. Pan American reports 
that approximately $5,200,000 was 
expended in the transPacific serv- 
ice to the orient over a period of 
five years. This sum went for the 
development of the big clipper 
ships, radio research and crew 
training. 
* * * 

By December 15, Eastern Air 
Lines planned direct air line serv- 
ice between Washington and Hou- 
ston, Texas, according to Capt. Ed- 
ward V. Rickenbacher. The new 
service results from the acquisition 
by Eastern of the Wedell-Williams 
Air Service, which formerly op- 
erated between New Orleans and 
Houston. 

* * * 

Juan T. Trippe, president of Pan 
American Airways, who recently 
returned from the first business 
trip around the world by air, an- 
nounced that his company’s air 
mail, passenger and express service 
across the Pacific, the present 
terminal of which is Manila, would 
be extended to Hongkong soon 
after January 1. This completes 
the last link in a series of regular- 
ly scheduled air services whereby 
ordinary travelers may fly all the 
way around the globe. 

* * * 

Experimental transAtlantic 
flights will be made separately by 
four companies this spring: Pan 
American Airways, British Imper- 
ial Airways, Air France and Deut- 
sche Lufthansa. According to the 
press, Imperial Airways has pur- 
chased 48 planes which are being 
delivered at the rate of four a 
week, for use in both its service to 
the Far East and the projected 
transAtlantic route. Lufthansa al- 
ready has made a series of experi- 
mental flights from the Azores to 
New York. 





Jurisdictional 
Dispute Between 
P.O.D.and I.C.C. 


Bringing to a head the dispute 
between the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the Post Office 
Department as to jurisdictional au- 
thority over air transport lines, the 
Department asked the Commission 
to dismiss an application by Amer- 
ican Airlines for authority to in- 
stitute a new passenger and ex- 
press service. 

Karl A. Crowley, Post Office so- 
licitor, filed a motion with the 
Commission asking dismissal of the 
airlines’ request for a new off-line 
service between Detroit, Mich., 
and Dayton and Cincinnati, O., 
stating that “the Commission is 
without jurisdiction to entertain 
this application.” 

Dispute Opened Last Summer 

This dispute opened last sum- 
mer when Transcontinental and 
Western Air sought permission to 
establish a similar off-line service 
between Winslow, Ariz., and San 
Francisco. Arguments are still be- 
ing heard on this case. 

High postal officials have inti- 
mated that they might ask Con- 
gress to clarify the 1934 air mail 
act by amendment in order to set- 
tle the jurisdictional dispute. 

While the I. C. C. maintains that 
the jurisdictional question has been 
decided in its own favor, Post Of- 
fice officials assert: 

“No government agency has the 
right to grant or refuse a certifi- 
cate of public necessity for air pas- 
senger and express routes.” 

Such a certificate is considered 
necessary by the commission be- 
fore new air passenger and ex- 
press routes may be established. 

It was emphasized by represen- 
tatives of the Commission that no 
“personal” feeling was involved 
and that it was merely a matter of 
establishing precedent for future 
action. 


Northwest Faces 
Problem of Ski 


Transportation 











Because Northwest Airlines’ El- 
ectras fly over some of the finest 
ski country in the world, on which 
ski clubs are springing up right 
and left, and because enthusiasts 
are apt to wish to transport not 
only themselves by plane but their 
skiis, officials are faced with the 
problem of bucking a Bureau of 


Air Commerce regulation which}: 


states that firearms, bicycles and 
other awkward and _ potentially 
dangerous items cannot be flown. 

There is nothing in the regula- 
tion which can be construed as per- 
mitting the carrying of the long 
hickory and ash staves with their 
turned up tips to clutter up the 
narrow isle or be strapped in the 
luggage rack. And unless they can 
be tied into knots the baggage and 
express compartment cannot carry 
them. 

It would seem probable that the 
Federal inspectors will be asked to 
approve calls for the strapping of 
the skiis tightly in the overhead 
baggage racks. 

The company’s traffic men in 
New York and Chicago are visit- 
ing stores and sporting goods 
houses this month to find out if 
there is interest enough to make it 
worthwhile to send out special ski 
sections or ski planes similar to the 
ski trains. 








Shortest airline in the world is 
the Catalina Line which operates 
between Catalina Island and the 
California mainland. Carleton 
Brown, district traffic manager for 
the line recently left Los Angeles 
on an 8,500-mile air trip covering 
major airline offices to arrange for 
the Catalina Airline to cooperate 
with all airlines in handling 
through traffic to the famed Pacific 
resort. 


| 





SHELL PETROLEUM LABOR 
POLICIES HELD EXEMPLARY 





Shell Workers Given Paid Vacations, Five-Day 
Thirty-Six-Hour Week 


Following a recent news release to labor publications concerning 
the adoption of a policy of paid vacations for employees of the Stew- 
art-Warner Corporation and the Sherwin-Williams Company, the atten- 
tion of members of organized labor is being directed to the long-stand- 
ing, similar practice of the Shell Petroleum Corporation. 


This company was one of the 
first to adopt the vacation policy. 
As it is operative now, every Shell 
employee who has been with the 
company for a period of one year 
is entitled to a vacation of one 
week with pay. A vacation of two 
weeks with pay is awarded em- 
ployees with a record of five years 
or more of service. 

The Shell Petroleum Corpora- 
tion has actively co-operated with 
its employees in other ways. Prior 
to the “spread the work” program, 
the company operated on a forty- 
eight and fifty-two hour week 
basis. At that time the company 
started its employees on a thirty- 
six hour week, a policy still in 
force. The plan was put into 
practice by this company early in 
the “spread the work” movement 
as a recognition of the soundness 
of this labor tenet. 

Commended by A. F. of L. 

A brief review of the labor pol- 
icy of the Shell Petroleum Cor- 
poration is of interest to members 
of organized labor. In 1933 when 
the much discussed Section 7A of 
the NRA was in effect, employees 
were allowed to join a union of 
their own choosing. In this con- 
nection the Illinois Federation of 
Labor in convention September 
12, 1935, adopted resolution No. 
44, which commended the Shell 
Petroleum Corporation for their 
fair and honest treatment of their 
employees. The A. F. of L. in 
their news release of September 
18, 1935, stated in part: 

“The friendly attitude of 
the officials of the Shell Pe- 
troleum Corporation toward 
organized labor was highly 
commended by the recent 
convention of the [Illinois 
State Federation of Labor. 

“With these facts before it 
the Illinois State Federation 
of Labor convention com- 
mended the company for 
‘having set an example of 
fairness and honest treatment 
of its employees,’ and urged 
that ‘in reciprocity its petrol- 
eum products be recommend- 
ed to all members and friends 
of organized labor and all 
those in general who respect 
fair dealings and the rights 
of workers to organize and 
bargain collectively.’ 

“The resolution added that 
by means of the collective 
bargaining policy of the com- 
pany, employment at good 
wages has been provided for 
hundreds of union workers in 
the building crafts.” 

Company Has Expanded 
Building tradesmen have long 

recognized the fairness of the 
company in its construction work 
and this branch of labor has re- 
ceived a tangible benefit as few 


WRIGHTS HONORED 
AT DAYTON 


Honoring Orville and Wilbur 
Wright, who made the first flight 
in an aeroplane 33 years ago at 
Kitty Hawk, N. C., aviators met on 
December 17, at Dayton, O., home 
of Orville and where his brother 
lies buried. 

In observance of this anniver- 
sary United Air Lines inaugurated 
the first regular air mail service 
between Chicago and Dayton; 
American Airlines flew a 21 pas- 
senger flag ship to Dayton to take 
part in ceremonies; Transcontinen- 
tal and Western Air sent five four- 
teen-passenger Douglas transport 
planes in a massed flight over the 
city. According to company offi- 
cials, this was the first time this 
many passenger transports were 
ever flown in military formation. 




















companies have done more ex- 
panding in recent years than has 
Shell. 

In three of their refineries, East 
Chicago, Ind., Arkansas City and 
Houston, Texas, the A. F. of L. is 
represented by Oil Workers. They 
employ approximately 600 work- 
ers at each of these plants. The 
refinery at Wood River, IIll., some 
2,000 more employees are rep- 
resented by 14 different interna- 
tional unions affiliated with the A. 
F. of L. In this plant the 14 or- 
ganizations operate through a Fed- 
erated shop committee which deals 
with the natural problems that 
come up from time to time. The 
union organizations in this plant 
under agreement with the com- 
pany are: 

1. Bricklayers, Masons and 
Plasterers International Union. 

2. Brotherhood of Painters, 
Decorators and Paperhangers. 

3. Brotherhood of Railway Car- 
men. 

4. International Association of 
Heat and Frost Insulators and As- 
bestos Workers. 

5. International Association of 
Machinists. 

6. Internationai Brotherhood 
of Blacksmiths, Drop Forgers and 
Helpers. 

7. International Brotherhood 
of Boilermakers, Iron Shipbuild- 
ers, Welders and Helpers. 

8. International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers. 

9. International Hod Carriers, 
Building and Common Laborers 
Union. 

10. International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stable- 
men and Helpers. 

Ey. International 
Operating Engineers. 

12. Sheet Metal Workers Inter- 
national Association. 

13. United Association of Jour- 
neymen Plumbers and Steam Fit- 
ters. 

14. United Brotherhood 
Carpenters and Joiners. 

The conciliation division of 
United States Department of La- 
bor is designated in all the agree- 
ments with labor as the agency for 
settlement of any disputes that 
arise that cannot be amicably ad- 
justed between the men and the 
management. 

The example of the Shell Pe- 
troleum Corporation is encourag- 
ing to Labor. A company with 
vast holdings that furnishes its 
products from the pipe line and 
productive outposts at Hobbs, New 
Mexico, to the filling stations on 
the West Virginia border; and 
from the fuel oil storage tanks at 
the head of the Great Lakes to the 
refinery at Houston, Texas, on the 
Gulf of Mexico, is worth consider- 
able consideration by Labor for its 
genuine progressive principles. 


(Courtesy Union Labor News, 
Indianapolis, Ind.) 


PREDICTS DIESEL 
POWER FOR 
TRANS-ATLANTIC 


According to Dr. Ing E. Von 
Brauchtisch of Dessau, Germany, 
Diesel-powered aircraft will play 
an increasingly important role in 
trans-Atlantic air operations of the 
future. Dr. Brauchtisch is the Ger- 
man Junkers engine director and 
was in Chicago recently for a con- 
ference with Ralph S. Damon, vice 
president of American Airlines. 

The doctor was amazed at the 
size and speed of the new twenty- 
one passenger liners that American 
Airlines has recently placed in op- 
eration. 


Union of 
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Government Spends 
$30,000 Each 
Aviation Student 





According to information from 
Randolph Field, Tex., “West Point 
of the Air,” the Federal govern- 
ment spends $30,000 on each avia- 
tion student for twelve months of 
training, and a man must be of 
exceptional ability to complete 
eight months at Randolph and then 
the additional four at Kelly. 

The students must have had two 
years of college work with credits 
in engineering and mathematics, 
or pass an entrance examination 
equivalent to such work. 

There are many “wash outs.” 
Only about half of each incoming 
class stands up under the year’s 
grind. In only twelve weeks the 
present undergraduate class at 
Randolph (first four months men) 
has been reduced from 160 to 
eighty-five and officials say that 
probably no more than fifty will 
go on to Kelly Field for advanced 
courses. 

Students who have weathered 
the courses at Randolph are trans- 
ferred to Kelly, where they learn 
to fly in formation and are singled 
out for individual work in obser- 
vation, pursuit, bombardment and 
attack flying. Once a student gets 
to Kelly his chances of survival 
are excellent. 

Army records show that only 
one out of every ten entering the 
Army fiying school graduates. 


Air Mail Service 
Asks For 
Additional Funds 


Curtailment of air mail service 
before the end of this fiscal year 
was forecast unless Congress adds 
to the fund now available. 

At a recent hearing before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Charles P. Graddick, superintend- 
ent of air mail service, told the 
commission that “unless we get a 
deficiency appropriation we will 
have to curtail the service.” 

The hearing at which Graddick 
testified was undertaken by the 
commission for the purpose of fix- 
ing a ceiling for government air 
mail costs. 

Graddick said he did not believe 
the Post Office Department would 
ask air lines to take a reduction in 
mail carrying rates as an alterna- 
tive to an additional appropria- 
tion. 

He estimated $9,000,000 would 
be necessary to carry on. The ap- 
propriation for the fiscal year is 
$12,000,000. 


New Classification 
For “‘Copilot’’ 
On E. A. L. 


According to Captain E. V. 
Rickenbacker, general manager of 
Eastern Air Lines, use of the term 
“copilot” will be discontinued af- 
ter January. Designations of cap- 
tain and pilot supplant the present 
ones of pilot and copilot. E. A. L. 
maintains that the ability of the 
copilots suffers by the unfair im- 
plications attached to that title 
and that the change is being made 
because of “numerous misconcep- 
tions” concerning their air compe- 
tence. 














Sheep Shearer 
Flies 12,000 Miles 


Flying 12,000 miles solo in or- 
der to get back in time for the 
sheep-shearing season, Ernie Clark 
took off from London recently, 
headed for his farm in New Zea- 








land. 
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LATEST NEWS 
ON AIRPORTS 


WASHINGTON: 

Not until Congress convenes will 
the results of all the lengthy ses- 
sions indulged in by the District 
Airport Commission be known. 
However a bit of encouragement 
is offered to those who refuse to 
recognize Washington’s airport as 
an AIRPORT in the voluminous 
report submitted by a special sub- 
committee composed of Maj. Gen. 
Oscar Westover, chief of the Army 





Air Corps; Senator Austin of Ver-|* ° 


mont and Representative Nichols 
of Oklahoma. This report sup- 
posedly deals with the kind of air- 
port Washington should have, how 
large it should be and the physical 
requirements to be met. The rea- 
son for all the secrecy, it is said, 
is an effort to forestall the con- 
troversy over sites which always 
has resulted in the past in defeat 
of congressional airport legislation 
for Washington. It also is intended 
to prevent real estate speculation 
over sites which might be consider- 
ed. However, press reports indicate 
that Gravelly Point may be the 
choice of the Commission. 

Work has begun on the present 
Washington airport to remove 
nearly 1,000 feet of overhead 
power and telephone lines from 
the eastern boundary. Some tall 
trees along the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road embankment west of the air- 
port are also being removed. 
TOLEDO: 

Toledo city officials recently pre- 
sented a check for $65,000 to rep- 
resentatives of the Old Transconti- 
nental Airport company and re- 
ceived a deed making city property 
the huge airport, four miles east 
of Toledo. Extensive improvements 
are planned. 

BERMUDA: 

Erection of a complete seaplane 
base on an island in the Great 
Sound, just outside Hamilton Har- 
bor heralds the debut of Atlantic 
flying between the United States 
and Bermuda. After more than 
two years of preparation by Im- 
perial Airways and Pan American 
Airways, hangar and basing facili- 
ties have been made available for 
the largest existing flying boats 
and service will be established as 
soon as practicable after initial 
test flights. 

CHICAGO: 

Mayor Kelly is confident that the 
Municipal Airport will be enlarged 
to include practically all of the 
square mile bounded by 55th 
street, Cicero avenue, 63rd street 
and Central avenue, in time for the 
inauguration of the forty-passen- 
ger planes which are to be placed 
in use in 1938. However, before 
work can begin a contract must be 
signed by the board of education 
(the airport section from which 
lots are to be traded belongs to the 
schools), the city council and the 
railroad. Then, the 2,000 WPA 
men at work today building a taxi 
way and laying two long twenty- 
seven-inch sewers in the south 
half, will be transferred north of 
59th street and can begin lengthen- 
ing the north and south and the 
diagonal runways to the full mile. 
Something like $1,500,000 was al- 
lotted long ago for development of 
the Municipal Airport by the 
WPA, subject to track removal. 
The actual track removal and re- 
laying all to be done with WPA 
labor is estimated by the engineers 
at $347,000 less $22,250 from sal- 
vage of rails and other material. 

According to the press, Mayor 
Kelly will also appeal to the fed- 
eral government for funds to con- 
struct an island airport off Burn- 
ham Park in Lake Michigan. Cost 
of the airport has been set at $8,- 
577,000 by engineers. A 200 acre 
triangular island would be_ built 
1,600 feet east and with its base 
parallel to the lake shore between 
16th and 23rd streets. 

WPA: 

In a quarterly report made pub- 
lic by Harry L. Hopkins, Adminis- 
trator, more than 50% of the au- 
thorized airport projects are com- 
pleted. The program now includes 
616 projects at 446 different air- 
port sites. These 616 projects in- 








Father Time Sets Speed Record 





(Continued from Page 1) l 


1936, Solicitor Crowley stated: 


| 

Tasks Facing ALPA in New Year Outlined | 
“ST sen | 

| 


1933: Membership 671. Partici- 
pated in the Code Hearings in 
Washington, August 31, at which 
time the Aeronautical Chamber of 
Commerce (which was represent- 
ing the air mail carrying companies 
at that time) advocated in its Code 
of Fair Competition, $250. per 
month for first pilots, $150 for co- 
pilots, and 140 hours a month for 
first pilots, 160 hours for copilots. 
. Bridged the National Strike 
crisis, September 30, resulting 
from the arbitrary imposing of a 
wage scale by the air carriers 
which was not acceptable to the 
pilots. . . . Subsequent hearings by 
the Fact-Finding Committee of the 
National Labor Board which re- 
sulted in the issuance of National 
Labor Board Decision, No. 83, 
which set a minimum scale of pay 


and limited pilots’ working hours}. . 


to 85 per month. .. . This decision 
is now a part of the Air Mail Law 
and the air mail contracts. .. . Had 
it not been for the strength of 
united action during this crucial 
year, those bent on tearing down 
and destroying the pilots’ stand-, 
ards would have been successful. | 

1934: Membership 766. Survived 
the air mail cancellation period at 
which time there was a complete 
disintegration of the standards | 
previously established by the pilots | 
through National Labor Board De- | 
cision No. 83, and re-established all 
pre-cancellation standards in the} 
piloting profession by securing the 
inclusion of Decision No. 83 in S. 
3170, Section 13, commonly re- 
ferred to as the temporary air mail 
law. . This made the Labor} 
Board Decision No. 83 applicable | 
not only to the so-called “Big! 
Five” but to all air carriers... . 
During this period as in 1933 the | 
unity of the air line pilots again | 
was a bulwark against drastic | 
lowering of wage and working con- | 
dition standards. . . . Participated | 
in hearings before the Post Office | 
Department, versus Long and Har- 
man, October 25, 26, 27, which | 
amounted to a test case of the va-| 
lidity of the pilots’ section in S. | 
3170. ... On this hearing depend- 
ed not only the wage and working 
condition standards of the Long 
and Harman pilots but of all pilots | 
and copilots in this country. ... 
Met for the second annual conven- 
tion of the Air Line Pilots Associa- 
tion at the Shoreland Hotel, Chi- | 
cago, October 29. | 

1935: Membership 888. Success- | 
fully amended Section 13 of S.}| 
3170 which was approved June 12, | 
1934, and had it included in the | 
present Air Mail Law, H. R. 6511, 
approved on August 14, 1935. This | 
amendment gave greater strength | 
and permanent protection to pilots | 
and set a minimum wage and maxi- | 
mum working hour limitation and 
gave them the right to bargain col- 
lectively to obtain higher rates of 
compensation and more favorable 
working conditions and relations. 

1936: Membership 1,016. Par- 
ticipated in hearings before POD 
dealing with longevity pay of first 
pilots and enforcement of mini- 
mum legal scale for copilots on 
Braniff Airways, which resulted in 
a decisive victory for ALPA, forc- 
ing Braniff to bring its wage stand- 
ards up to legal limitations and 
ALSO to pay back pay to its pilots. 
... At this time Solicitor Crowley 
upheld the seniority rights of pilots 
and copilots from the time of their 
original employment. . .. In regard 
to attempts by certain operators to 
differentiate between pilots and co- 
pilots relative to the 85-hour 
monthly limitation, the Air Mail 
Law, HR6511, says: 

The term “pilot” includes co- 
pilot. 

In the air mail law and contract 
the wording is, “‘all pilots”. . . . In 
an opinion rendered February 14, 











clude only those on which actual 
construction has begun and repre- 
sent the selection for operation 
made by state administrators from 
the group of 1,914 airway and air- 
port projects approved as eligible 


|for the Association to do during 


| with all of the air carrying com- 





at Washington. 


“As a matter of fact, the word 
‘pilot’, as commonly used in the 
profession, includes and compre- 
hends ‘copilots’. There is no doubt 
whatever in our mind that Con- 
gress INTENDED to accord to co- 
pilots the same measure of protec- 
tion which it extended to first 
pilots and other employees of air 
mail contracts.” 

Secured enactment of S2496, 
Title II, amending the Railway La- 
bor Act, which gives the air work- 
ers the same kind of legislation 
which has been in effect on rail- 
roads for many years. .. . Solicitor 
Crowley rendered favorable opin- 
ion, September 28, on the 85-hour 
legal working condition limitation 
for pilots and copilots resulting 
from a hearing on Northwest Air- 
lines’ violations of the air mail law. 
. Third annual convention of 
The Air Line Pilots Association, 
Shoreland Hotel, Chicago, October 
19th. ‘ 


Busy New Year 


It would be a very natural thing 
to assume that there is less work 


1937 than during previous years. 
Such an assumption is very much 
in error. The entire executive staff 
of the Association has become in- 
creasingly busy. This is not at all 
hard to understand when the facts 
are known because work and re- 
sponsibility have increased in pro- 
portion to our membership. It 
should also be remembered that the 
bases were full with no one out 
when the air line pilots formed 
their own organization and started 
to pitch. As a matter of fact, all 
this unfinished work together with 
the necessity of handling the many 
new problems has presented a very 
difficult task. 

It is common knowledge that the 
air line pilots should have or- 
ganized at exactly the same time 
that the government turned the air 
mail over to the contractors. Be 
that as it may, it is a certainty 
that we can do nothing about it 
now except to continue to do the 
very best we can. 

Tasks Assigned by Convention 

1937 will unquestionably be the 
busiest year that our little associa- 
tion has yet faced. Aside from the 
routine work which is increasing 
daily, we must accomplilsh the 
numerous tasks assigned to Head- 
quarters by the 1936 convention, 
the more important of which are: 

Employment contracts that will 
be negotiated under authority of 
Title II of the Railway Labor Act 


panies both foreign and domestic. 

Insurance problems which must 
be solved including the creation of 
legislation providing for Federal 
compensation in case of disability 
or death—retirement annuities. 

Strict enforcement of 85-hour 
limitation for pilots and copilots. 

The creation of an Air Safety 
Act of 1937, transferring all of the 
governmental regulatory functions 
now vested in the Bureau of Air 
Commerce, Department of Com- 
merce over to an Air Transport 
Division of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

There are a hundred and one 
other things that must be accomp- 
lished during 1937 but the above 
listed are those demanding immed- 
iate attention. 

In any event there is no use be- 
coming worried. (Rome was not 
built in a day.) All we can do is 
carefully plow the field, furrow by 
furrow, and accomplish that which 
is necessary to maintain the gains 
we have made and do everything 
possible to make the air line pilot- 
ing profession one of which we 
may all be proud. 

I think our principal New Year’s 
resolution should be, and we should 
accept it as our solemn duty, to 
help compile and sponsor a law 
that will be known as the Air 
Safety Act of 1937 which will 
make air transportation safer and 
give it a to go ahead and 
take its rightful place in American 





Teletypewriter 
Demonstrated 





Radio Technical Committee 
Sees Demonstration of Ra- 
dio Teletypewriter 





Radio transmission of teletype- 
writer communications was dem- 
onstrated October 1 by the Bureau 
of Air Commerce at its experimen- 
tal radio station, Silver Hill, Md., 
for about 50 members of the Ra- 
dio Technical Committee for Aero- 
nautics who attended a meeting of 
the committee in Washington on 
that date. 

The members of the committee 
saw messages being transmitted 
from the Silver Hill station to a 
similar station 40 miles away near 
Baltimore, and also saw messages 
coming in from Baltimore over 
the system for radio and teletype- 
writer communication which has 
been developed by the Bureau. 

In transmitting a message by 
radio teletypewriter, the operator 
types his dispatch on a regular 
teletypewriter machine such as is 
used for land wire teletypewriter 
circuits. As he strikes a letter the 
teletypewriter machine completed 
a series of electrical contacts 
keyed to represent the letter. 
There are 5 contacts possible, and 
the letter may be represented by 
any 1 of the 5, or by any combi- 
nation of 2 or more. 

If the combination is 1, 3, and 
5, say, the machine transmits 3 
electrical impulses with spaces be- 
tween indicating the omission of 
2 and 4. These electrical impulses 
are directed into the radio trans- 
mitter and go onto the air as code 
dots and spaces. 

In the radio receiver at the 
other end of the circuit the dots 
and spaces are converted back to 
electrical impulses and directed in 
a teletypewriter machine which 
prints the message. 

Relays Messages as Well 

The Bureau system of radio 
teletypewriter transmission pro- 
vides not only for sending and re- 
ceiving between stations, but also 
for relaying of messages to addi- 
tional stations. The relay is ac- 
complished by radio. A receiving 
station not only prints out the 
message on the teletypewriter, but 
also retransmits the special code. 
Thus, there may be a series of sta- 
tions along the airway. The first 
station would send, and the second 
would receive the message by tele- 
typewriter, also retransmitting the 
radio code to the third station. 
The third station in turn would re- 
ceive and relay to the fourth, and 
so on. As radio signals travel 
with the speed of light, the indi- 
vidual letter typed onto the sheet 
at the beginning station would be 
relayed down the line to all of the 
other stations in the circuit almost 
instantaneously. 

In the experimental circuit be- 
tween Silver Hill and Baltimore, 
Silver Hill transmits to Baltimore, 
which receives the message and re- 
lays it back to a receiver at the 
Silver Hill station, or the messages 
may originate at the Baltimore 
station. 

When the members of the radio 
committee entered the building at 
the Silver Hill station, the tele- 
typewriter printer was tapping out 
a message from Rex Martin, As- 
sistant Director of Air Commerce 
in charge of Air Navigation, and 
chairman of the committee. The 
message follows: 

“Greetings to the members of 
the Radio Technical Committee for 
Aeronautics via the Bureau of Air 
Commerce radio _ teletypewriter 
circuit which has now operated 
successfully between Baltimore 
and Washington over a period of 
more than a year. 

“This is an achievement in the 
art of radio and a distinct ad- 
vance in the field of communica- 
tions. Its realization has required 
vision and hard work upon the 
part of Government radio engi- 
neers to whom the task was as- 
signed some 2 years ago. 

“The use which can be made of 
this new and more economical 
means of communication is de- 
pendent upon comparable vision 
on the part of administrators. 


Air Commerce 
Bureau 


Plans Expansion 





The Bureau of Air Commerce 
plans for broad expansion of Fed- 
eral aviation inspection and regu- 
lation service, according to recent 
press reports. This will include the 
purchase of 29 new planes; the 
immediate hiring of 23 more in- 
spectors to insure greater safety on 
the nation’s airways; an appeal to 
Congress to increase the appropria- 
tion for inspection service to $1.- 
500,000, (allowance this year was 
$774,000); and early enlargement 
of the engineering staff in the 
manufacturing division of the Bu- 
reau. 
Col. J. M. Johnson, Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce, is quoted 
as saying: 
“The aviation industry is ad- 
vancing by leaps and bounds. More 
people are flying, more freight and 
air mail are being carried’ by 
planes than ever before. Automo- 
bile manufacturers are experiment- 
ing with low-cost ships. At any 
time they may begin to put these 
out in large numbers. We must bx 
prepared to meet that problem 
when it comes.” 

Inspectors Needed 

Col. J. Carroll Cone, chief of th 
inspection division, said the organi- 
zation is “badly in need” of 23 ad- 
ditional inspectors immediately. He 
added: 

‘We have 70 general inspectors 
who look after inspections at fac- 
tories and examine individual, 
itinerant ships. There are eight 
who confine themselves only to air 
line aeronautical inspections and 
11 in charge of inspecting mainte- 
nance facilities. These last 19 de- 
vote all their time to commercial 
transport service.” 

The Bureau recently purchased 
nine new planes. With these it now 
has 65 planes in active servic 
throughout the country. A twin- 
motored transport plane was also 
purchased which is completely 
equipped for all types of flying 
and, when not in active use by the 
Inspection Service, will be employ- 
ed by the development section. 


CASEY JONES 


Will Lead 
Sky Parade 


Acceptance by Casey Jones, 
famed veteran pilot, as Grand 
Marshal of the sky-parade over the 
Metropolitan area of all-civilian 
aircraft, which will precede the 
opening of the National Aviation 
Show in Grand Central Palace, 
New York, January 28th, was an- 
nounced today by G. A. Parsons, 
managing director. At least 400 
planes are expected to take part. 
The big concentration of private 
planes, ranging from powered glid- 
ers to luxurious transport types, is 
sponsored by Contact, aviation’s 
national newspaper. Mr. Jones is 
chairman of the show committee 
of Aviators’ Post No. 743, The 
American Legion, sponsors of the 
aircraft display. 

Another feature of the show an- 
nounced by Mr. Parsons is that 
Newark Airport will be represent- 
ed by a model of the metropolitan 
airport terminal featuring the 
transmission of actual air traffic 
direction from the Newark airport 
control tower, the busiest commer- 
cial airport in the world, and 
which requires the constant serv- 
ice of two dispatchers to control. 











low: One leads to development 
and use by private industry, the 
other by Government. The third 
path is the center road upon which 
Government and industry can 
travel together to the advantage 
of both.” 

Operation of the system was ex- 
plained to the radio men by W. E. 
Jackson, Chief of the Radio Devel- 
opment Section, and J. C. Hro- 
mada, Bureau radio engineer in 








transportation. 


“There are three roads to fol- 





charge of this project. 
(Air Commerce Bulletin.) 
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has come to quit talking and ACT. 


December, 1936 


THE AIR LINE PILOT 





Seven 











| SAFETY IN AIR 


(Continued from Page 2) 
Association before an air safety subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Commerce, United States Senate, headed by 
Senator Copeland, during hearings held intermittently 
throughout the entire last session of Congress: 
Testimony Quoted 


“We have taken up much of your time, but before fin- 
ishing we would like to point out that the 1934 annual 
convention of the Air Line Pilots Association went on rec- 
ord as being in favor of transferring the functions of the 
Bureau of Air Commerce, in so far as it has to do with aids 
to air navigation, regulation, and safety of air transporta- 
tion, over to the Interstate Commerce Commission, taking 
with it all records and all thoroughly experienced person- 
nel having to do with air transportation. 

“In other words, lift air transportation right out of its 
present location. Take everything with it. Don’t destroy 
what has been done; just carry on, but under a new system 
of procedure under the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

“This would take it out of politics and other harmful 
influences, and give it the benefit of the Interstate Com- 
merece Commission’s long and extensive experience in the 
field of transportation. 

“It has been argued that there is a great difference 
between air transportation and any other form of trans- 
portation. While this is in a measure true, transportation 
is transportation, no matter in what form we find it, and 
the majority of its problems are similar, especially those 
that have to do with safety. In other words, it is a matter 
of properly systematized and strictly enforced regulation. 

“In addition, there should be created within the pro-| 
posed air-transport section of the Interstate Commerce | 
Commission a bureau of air safety. We are not only say- 
ing that it should be transferred to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, but we should go further. We should 
create a bureau of air safety within this proposed air 
transportation section of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. This proposed Bureau of Air Safety should con- 
cern itself with nothing but inspection and the very impor- 
tant problems of properly safeguarding safety in the air. | 
The function of the Bureau of Air Safety would have to} 
do entirely with answering the one question, ‘Is it safe?’ | 
And if it is not safe, it is not sound. 

“In air transportation, no matter what the advance- 
ments or developments are, if they are unsafe they are 
unsound. 

“Representatives of the Air Line Pilots Association ap- 
peared before the President’s Federal Aviation Commis- 
sion and made the same recommendation. We now repeat 
this reeommendation before your committee, and in view 
of the urgent seriousness of the situation, we urge that 
laws be enacted as soon as possible to provide for this 
transfer. 

“It might be added at this point that the chairman of | 
the Federal Aviation Commission, Clark Howell, also rec- 
ommended that all transportation be coordinated under 
the Interstate Commerce Commission but that there be 
separate sections for each branch, including one for air 
transportation. We would like also to make ourselves 
clear on this point. We are of the opinion that air trans- 
portation should not be included with any other form of 
transportation in the Interstate Commerce Commission, but 
there should be a separate division for air transportation 
within the Interstate Commerce Commission. Clark How- 
ell made that recommendation when he was Chairman of 
the Federal Aviation Commission. 

“The President of the United States had this to say, in 
a message to Congress, after giving careful study to the 
final report of the Federal Aviation Commission : 

“*THE COMMISSION FURTHER RECOMMENDS THE 
CREATION OF A TEMPORARY AIR COMMERCE COM- 
MISSION. IN THIS RECOMMENDATION I AM UNABLE 
TO CONCUR. I BELIEVE THAT WE SHOULD AVOID 
THE MULTIPLICATION OF SEPARATE REGULATORY 
AGENCIES IN THE FIELD OF TRANSPORTATION. 
THEREFORE, IN THE INTERIM BEFORE A PERMA- 
NENT CONSOLIDATED AGENCY IS CREATED OR 
DESIGNATED OVER TRANSPORTATION AS A 
WHOLE, A DIVISION OF THE INTERSTATE COM- 
MERCE COMMISSION CAN WELL SERVE THE NEEDS 
OF AIR TRANSPORTATION.’ 

“The Air Line Pilots concur in the President’s recom- 
mendation.” 

At the 1936 convention of the Air Line Pilots Associa- 
tion the following resolution was passed: 

RESOLVED, THAT ALL PHASES OF AIR TRANS- 
PORTATION NOW UNDER, THE JURISDICTION OF 
THE DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE BE TAKEN OUT 
OF THE DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND PLACED 
IN A SEPARATE AIR TRANSPORTATION DIVISION 
TO BE CREATED IN, AND UNDER THE JURISDICTION 
OF, THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION. 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, THAT HEADQUAR- 
TERS: STUDY THE QUESTION AND INITIATE LEGIS- 
LATION NECESSARY TO ITS ACCOMPLISHMENT. 

The Air Line Pilots Association will ask Congress to 
pass an Air Safety Act immediately after it convenes in 
January for its seventy-fifth session. The Association 
believes that if proper safety legislation is passed, the 
result will be a much lower percentage of airline accidents. 

The mysteries and bugaboos that have become a part 
of airline crashes can and must be removed. The time 














VIDAL MAY 


RESIGN POST} 





Reports Say He May Enter 
Private Industry 





According to the press, Eugene 
L. Vidal, Director of the Bureau 
of Air Commerce, was reported to 
be preparing his resignation with a 
view to entering private industry. 

Officials said the resignation 
would not take place until after 
the air safety conference which 
was called by Secretary Roper to 
meet between January 10 and 15 
for an investigation of recent air- 
line crashes. 

Friends said that Vidal had ar- 
ranged “some time ago” to return 
to the aeronautical enterprises in 
which he had won national recog- 
nition prior to his government ap- 
pointment in 1933 and that his res- 
ignation was in no way connected 
with the present stir over commer- 
cial airline fatalities. 

Vidal, however, when interview- 
ed, stated that he had no intention 
of resigning and that he had been 
denying such reports for the last 
two years. 





Americans Fly 
Over 


Andes Peak 


For the first time in history air- 
plane flights were made over 
Mount Chimborazo, which towers 
20,750 feet and is the highest peak 
in the Andes of Ecuador. 

Three men from the United 
States and an Ecuadorian made the 
flights in two monoplanes, spec- 
ially equipped for high altitude 
flights. James H. Gray, North 
American instructor in the Ecua- 
dorian Military School of Aviation, 





{piloted one plane with Andre 


Roosevelt, photographer - explorer, 
as his passenger. 

The other plane was piloted by 
Gerard Mulligan, also an instruc- 
tor in the aviation school, with 
Lieut. Bayardo Tobar as observer. 
An altitude of 22,100 feet was 
reached. 





Alaskan Missionary 
Equips Plane 


Arriving at Roosevelt Field re- 
cently in his Stinson monoplane, 
the “Saint Lucas,” the Rev. Paul 
Schulte, O.M.I. supervised the 
equipping of his plane with skiis 
and long distance flying instru- 
ments to be used in missionary 
work he plans to do in the Mc- 
Kenzie River section of Alaska 
this winter. 

Father Schulte was a pilot in 
the German flying service during 
the World War and recently while 
a passenger on the Hindenburg 
celebrated the first aerial mass. 


Woman Fire Chief 
Uses Monoplane 


Miss Anne Crawford Allen, only 
woman member. of the Interna- 
tional Association of Fire Chiefs, 
recently announced that her mono- 
plane is one of the most important 
pieces of apparatus of the Cedar 
Hill (R. I.) Volunteer Fire De- 
partment, of which she is chief. 

Miss Allen is possessor of a pri- 
vate pilot’s license. In 1932, when 
the Cedar Hill volunteers organ- 
ized to protect their woodlands, 
she had a fire engine built. How- 
ever, she says the plane has proved 
more useful in certain circum- 
stances than the engine. 














UNITED STATES 
Leads 


IN AIRRECORDS 


The United States still leads in 
the total number of air records ac- 
cording to a list made during the 
year 1936, attested or compiled by 
the National Aeronautic Associa- 
tion and officially recognized by 
the Federation Aeronautique In- 
ternationale. However, the mar- 
gin is narrow and France and Italy 
are pressing forward. 

Among the more important were 
that for altitude, captured by the 
British; that for the crossing of 
the United States from coast to 
coast, broken by Howard Hughes, 
and a number of seaplane records 
for speed with load over long dis- 
tances on the closed course, cap- 
tured from the United States by 
France. 

A list of some of the major rec- 
ords follows: 

LANDPLANES 

Altitude without payload, 49,- 
994 feet. Squad Leader F. R. D. 
Swain, Great Britain, Bristol ‘‘Spe- 
cial Monoplane,” Bristol] Pegasus 
P. E. 65, 490 h. p. engine, Farn- 
borough, Sept. 28. 

Altitude with payload of 500 
kilograms, 43,234 feet. Vladimir 
Kokkinaki, U. S. S. R., C. K. B. 
26 monoplane, 2 M.85 800 h. p. 
engines, Moscow, Aug. 3. 

Altitude with payload of 10,000 
kilograms, 21,669 feet. Major 
Youmacheff, pilot; Mr. Kalachni- 
koff, mechanic; U. S. S. R., “ANT- 
6”’ monoplane, 4 AM-34 800 h. p. 
engines, Tchelcovo, Sept. 16. 
Light Landplanes—First Category 
(Multi-seaters, weight empty less 

than 1,234 pounds.) 

Distance in a straight line, 1,- 
986 miles. Robert D. Buck and 
Lee Bellingrath, United States, 
Monocoupe monoplane, Lambert 
90 p. m, engine, from Burbank, 
Calif., to Columbus, Ohio, May 5-6. 

Speed for 100 kilometers 
(62.137 miles), 248-730 m. p. h. 
Maurice Arnoux, pilot; Miss Lal- 
lus, passenger; France, Caudron 
C-450 monoplane, Renault 456 en- 
gine, Sept. 9. 

SEAPLANES 

Speed for 1,000 kilometers with- 
out load, with 500 kilograms load, 
with 1,000 kilograms load and with 
2,000 kilograms load, 194.651 
m. p. h. 

Speed for 2,000 kilometers with- 
out load, with 500 kilograms load, 
with 1,000 kilograms load and with 
2,000 kilograms load, 190.954 
m. p. h. 

Mario Stoppani and Amelio No- 
velli, pilots; Marco Luzzatti and 
Remigio Visintin, passengers; 
Italy, Cant Z. 506 seaplane, 3 Fiat 
Z-59 R engines, July 1. 

Light Seaplanes—First Category 
(Multi-seaters, weight empty less 
than 1,499 pounds.) 

Distance in a straight line, 241 
miles, Borntraeger and Stafford, 
United States, Kitty Hawk sea- 
plane, Kinner 125 h. p. engine, 
from Miami, to Daytona Beach, 
Fla., March 28. 

Light Seaplanes—Third Category 
(Multi-seaters, weight empty less 
than 771 pounds.) 

Altitude 11,558 feet, Mr. and 
Mrs, Terris Moore, United States, 
Aeronca C-3 monoplane, Aeronca 
E113-B 36 h. p. engine, Boston, 
Feb. 1. 





AMPHIBIANS 

Distance in a straight line, 1,429 
miles. Major Gen. F. M. Andrews, 
pilot; Major John Whiteley, co- 
pilot, and crew, United States, 
Douglas YOA-5 amphibian, 2 
Wright Cyclone 800 h. p. engines; 
from San Juan, P. R., to Langley 
Field, Va., June 29. 

Altitude without load and with 
500-kilogram load, 24,950 feet. 
Boris Sergievsky, United States, 
Sikorsky S-43 amphibian, 2 P. & 
W. 750 h. p. Hornet engines, 
Stratford, Conn., April 14. 

Altitude with 1,000-kilogram 
load and with 2,000-kilogram load, 
19,625 feet. Boris Sergievsky, 
United States, Sikorsky S-43 am- 
phibian, 2 P. & W. 750 h. p. Hor- 
net engines, Stratford, Conn., 


“FLYING VEHICLE OF 
TOMORROW” TO BE 
SEEN AT AIR SHOW 


New York and New Jerseyites 
will get their first glimpse of “the 
flying vehicle of tomorrow” at the 
National Aviation Show to be held 
in Grand Central Palace, January 
28th to February 6th when the 
first Roadable Autogyro will make 
its appearance there, it was an- 
nounced today by G. A. Parsons, 
managing director. 

Outwardly a conventional auto- 
gyro capable of landing or taking 
off almost vertically from any 
modern highway free of wire ob- 
structions, by folding back the ro- 
tors and shifting the power plant 
from the rotor-drive to the wheels, 
the machine may be driven 
through city traffic with the same 
complete control and speed as the 
ordinary automobile. 

The Roadable Autogyro is but 
one of many educational features 
to be exhibited by the Bureau of 
Air Commerce of the Department 
of Commerce during the show, ac- « 
cording to recent advices from 
Eugene Vidal, director of the Bu- 
reau, to Colonel Harold E. Hart- 
ney, commander of Aviators’ Post 
No. 743, The American Legion, 
under the auspices of which the 
show is to be conducted. 

The work of the Development 
Section of the Bureau in develop- 
ing “fool-proof” popular-priced 
planes will be shown and also the 
Bureau’s contributions to flying, 
in safety and navigational aids 
such as radio directional and land- 
ing beams, airport and airway 
lighting and terminal facilities. 


1936 Shows New 
Safety Mark 


According to Eugene L. Vidal, 
director of Air Commerce, there 
were 1,012,612 miles flown by 
commercial planes for each passen- 
ger fatality during the first six 
months of 1936. This is a new 
safety mark. 














Aircraft operators of all classi- 
| fications flew 691,951 miles for 
| every fatal accident recorded. To- 
| tal mileage was 41,517,085. 


Egypt Holds 
Third Air Derby 


Demonstrating the advantages 
of air travel to places difficult to 
reach by other forms of transpor- 
tation, pilots will compete next 
March in Egypt’s Third Interna- 
tional Air Derby. The pyramids 
and other reminders of the glory 
of ancient Egypt will be used as 
markers. All contestants must 
carry a gallon of water in case of 
an emergency landing in the des- 
ert. 








April 25, 1936. 
“COURSE” RECORDS 

Los Angeles to New York, 
259.111 m. p. h. Howard R. 
Hughes, United States, Northrop 
Gamma monoplane, Wright Cy- 
clone engine, from Union Air Ter- 
minal, Burbank, Calif., to Newark 
Airport, Newark, N. J., Jan. 13-14. 
Elapsed time: 9 hours 26 minutes 
10 seconds, 

London, England, to Cape 
Town, Africa, 76.211 m. p. h. 
Mrs. Amy Mollison, Great Britain, 
Percival-Gull airplane, Gipsy VI 
engine, from East Airport, Lon- 
don, to Wingfield Airport, Cape 
Town, May 4-7. Elapsed time: 78 
hours 28 minutes. 

FEMININE NATIONAL RECORD 

New York City to Los Angeles, 
elapsed time, 14:55:01. Louise 
Thaden and Blanche Noyes, Beech- 
craft, Wright 420 h. p. engine, 
from Floyd Bennett Field to Los 
Angeles Municipal Airport, Sept. 
4 


FEMININE INTERNATIONAL 


Landplanes 
Altitude without load, 46,948 
feet. Mrs. Maryse Hilsz, France, 
Potez 506 biplane, Gnome and 
Rhone 900 h. p. engine, at Villa- 
coublay, June 23. 
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McCARRAN 
SPONSORS BILL 


(Continued from Page 1) 


tion is gone, and that the continu- 
ity needful for ultimate stability 
and success is still lacking. 

While the McCarran bill is not 
an administration measure, par- 
ticularly, it carries out the views 
expressed by the President when 
he overruled the report of his spe- 
cial aviation commission; there- 
fore, there is a good chance that 
the Senator will meet with success. 
His new bill will probably not be 
as broad as the one introduced last 
year. We have heard that the in- 
tention this time is to limit the 
scope of the bill to air lines in do- 
mestic commerce and to eliminate 
from it foreign commerce, airports, 
and charter services. 

Amendment of Air Mail Act 

If the McCarran bill fails to 
pass it may be necessary to amend 
the Air Mail Act of 1934. For one 
thing, the I. C. C. is having diffi- 
culty in interpreting Section 15 of 
the Act which prohibits the estab- 
lishing of off-line routes and in the 
same breath seemingly permits 
their establishment under certain 
vague conditions. The ambiguities 
of this section require the wisdom 
of a Solomon to unravel. 

Another provision of the Air 
Mail Act which may have to be re- 
vised is the requirement that the 
payments to operators must be 
within the postal revenues by July 
1, 1938. This date is not so far 
away and the present status is ap- 
proximately, cost, $12,000,000, 
postal revenue, $9,000,000. It is 
doubtful that equilibrium will be 
reached by the time specified in the 
law, especially as in the meantime 
many operators are applying to the 
I. C. C. for increases in rates. 


Air Mail Deficit Comparatively 
Small 

It seems to us rather lamentable 
that the so-called air mail deficit 
should be receiving so much atten- 
tion. At a recent hearing conduct- 
ed by the I. C. C. to determine 
how this deficit could be eliminat- 
ed, it was shown that whereas the 
air mail loss in 1935 was practical- 
ly $6,000,000, the loss on all sec- 
ond-class mail was over $86,000,- 
000, third-class mail, $21,000,000, 
and fourth-class mail $21,000,000. 
Ocean mail including foreign air 
mail showed a loss of $33,000,000. 
Apparently, the only profit derived 
from all classes of U. S. mail is 
from first-class mail which, includ- 
ing local delivery letters, totals 
something over $108,000,000. 

The question arises when is a 
deficit a subsidy, and if a subsidy 
who are the beneficiaries? Further, 
if the Post Office deficit is a sub- 
sidy, then why not call the deficits 
of the air mail carriers a subsidy? 
Why does no one ever suggest that 
second, third, and fourth-class mail 
should be self-supporting? 

The answers, of course, are fair- 
ly obvious. The users of the vari- 
ous services are the beneficiaries 
of the subsidies, if they are sub- 
sidies. Our surmise is that where 
the persons benefited are sufficient- 
ly numerous, the losses are merely 
deficits and a matter of public 
policy, but where the users of a 
particular service are small in 
numbers the loss becomes a sub- 
sidy, and is contrary to public 
policy. It would, therefore, seem 
that all that is necessary to elim- 
inate the air mail subsidy is to 
build the loss up to significant 
sums by reaching a larger propor- 
tion of our population and from 
then on it will be public policy to 
carry an air mail deficit. 

It has been well said that many 
a truth is spoken in jest, so while 
we have no quarrel with the policy 
of encouraging the widest possible 
use of the postal service as a 
means of aiding commerce in gen- 
eral, we believe that the benefits to 
commerce derived from the swift- 
est mail service are also worthy of 
consideration. The fact that air- 


'contravenes the other. 





Santa Claus 
Visits 
Lighthouses 


Santa Claus, in the person of 
the veteran flier, Captain William 
H. Wincapaw, rode the skies on 
Christmas Day to make his eighth 
annual flight to ninety-one light- 
houses and Coast Guard stations 
along the rockbound New England 
coast. ‘“Nor’easter,” a new plane, 
was loaded with Christmas bundles 
and the aerial Santa headed north- 
ward from Boston to drop these 
packages of cheer to the waiting 
keepers and their families. 


Son Assists 

This year Captain Wincapaw’s 
19-year-old son, Bill Jr., flew a 
second plane to make about twen- 
ty-five of his father’s calls. He 
holds a private license and has ac- 
companied his father on the flight 
for several years. Nearly 2,000 
miles were covered and packages 
were dropped at each station from 
Minot’s Light as far north as the 
one at Grand Manan Island, in 
Canadian territory. 

Each bundle weighed about six- 
teen pounds and parachutes were 
attached. The captain was accom- 
panied by a “bomber” who rode in 
the rear of the plane and as the 
ship neared a station, the “‘bomb- 
er” upon a signal from Captain 
Bill, released the bundle which 
tumbled earthward, usually near 
the mark. This year each bundle 
contained coffee, cookies, silk hose, 
magazines, newspapers, almanacs, 
candy, cigarettes and a book. 








unfortunate that. this being ‘‘so 
near and yet so far” from self- 
support should attract to it the un- 
quenchable desire that it should be 
wholly self-supporting. No evil, 
however, is without its compensa- 
tion and the efforts to make the air 
mail self-sustaining have resulted 
in tremendous increases in volume 
with the result that today, deficit 
or no deficit, it would take an ex- 
tremely foolhardy individual to ad- 
vocate the curtailment or the elim- 
ination of this service. 


Non-political Regulation 


We are, therefore, not greatly 
concerned about the final outcome. 
Our concern is with the present. 
Facts must be faced and one of the 
best ways to combat unwarranted 
attacks is to expose the entire air- 
mail operation to the light of day. 
After all, the tax-payers like to 
see where their money is going 
and you can’t blame them. The 
way to bring this about seems to 
us very simple and that is to sub- 
mit to regulation by the non- 
political Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. If the commission finds in 
due course that there are no irreg- 
ularities or financial chiseling in- 
herent in the industry, and they 
may so discover, the tax-payers 
will not begrudge the $2,000,000 
or $3,000,000 annual expense inci- 
dent to carrying on a very valuable 
service. 


Air Safety Requires Stability 

Much we have said in regard to 
air-mail applies also to air safety. 
Air safety too requires the stabil- 
izing influence of: a continuing 
body that will remove all the mys- 
tery. More than that it needs a law 
that leaves no discretion in the 
matter of enforcement. In the ab- 
sence of strict enforcement, the 
present regulations promulgated 
by the Department of Commerce 
can be placed in the class of wish- 
ful hoping. That is to say they are 
at best merely guides to be observ- 
ed whenever possible but to be dis- 
regarded when the shoe pinches. 
This sort of thing naturally follows 
when promotion and regulation are 
placed in the same basket. The one 
Of all the 
things that could be used for politi- 
cal trading, safety is the last that 
should be called upon. Enforce- 
ment is the most important part of 
any regulation and it is regrettable 
that at the present time it is the 


mail comes nearer to paying its'one thing we have the least of. 
way than many of the older serv- i Sound and inelastic safety regula- 
ices is all in its favor but it is very ‘ tion is long overdue. 





Aviation Goodfellows 
Deliver Baskets 


For the fourth consecutive year 
the air line pilots aided in distrib- 
uting scores of Good Fellow bas- 
kets of food, toys and candy to 
families the morning before Christ- 
mas day. 

Major George W. Vest, super- 
vising nautical inspector of the 
Bureau of Air Commerce, was 
chairman of the Aviation Good 
Fellows this year. Captain Benja- 
min B. Lipsner supervised the de- 
livery of the baskets. Committee 
chairmen were: Custodian of bas- 
kets, John Casey, manager of the 
airport; decoration of Christmas 
tree, Edward Eidson; custodian of 
toys, Bernice Bergunder, repre- 
sentative of Air Line Pilots Asso- 
ciation. Marguerite M. Greene 
was treasurer of the Good Fellow 
fund. 

More Baskets Delivered 

The number of baskets delivered 
was increased from 109 last year 
to 170 this year. 

The program presented at the 
Administration Building, Munici- 
pal Airport, the morning of De- 
cember 24 included “Silent Night, 
Holy Night,” sung by Marie 
Zendt; community singing led by 
Frank Bennett, director of the 
Lawson Y. M. C. A. Glee club; 
choral numbers by the Airline 
Stewardess Singers, and a harmon- 
ica solo by Sam Solomon, winner 
in the 1936 Chicagoland Music 
Festival harmonica contest. Pilot 
Roscoe Turner was master of cere- 
monies. “Andy” of the radio team 
of “Amos ’n’ Andy,” whose name 
is Charles J. Correll, made a short 
speech, after flying baskets in 
from the Curtiss Reynolds Airport. 

After the program members of 
the Air Line Pilots Association 
helped distribute baskets to needy 
families. 


ALPA MEMBERS 
LOSE LIVES 


On December 18, Pilot Joe Liv- 
ermore and Copilot Arthur Haid 
crashed to their death on a moun- 
tainside 15 miles south of Kellogg, 
Idaho, while enroute from St. 
Paul to Spokane. Both were em- 
ployed by Northwest Air Lines. 

On December 27, Pilot Edwin 
W. Blom of United Air Lines was 
killed when his large transport 
crashed 35 miles northeast of Los 
Angeles. Eleven others were on 
board. None survived. 

It is with a heavy heart that 
ALPA extends sympathies to the 
widows and children of these 
staunch and loyal members. 


Plane With Ford V-8 
Engine Makes Coast- 
To-Coast Flight 


The first coast-to-coast flight in 
a plane equipped with a standard 
automobile engine was made by 
Dale Myers and George Christison, 
of Los Angeles. They recently 
landed at Roosevelt Field, L. I., in 
a new Arrow sport monoplane, 
driven by an eighty-five horse- 
power Ford V-8 engine. This is 
the first craft of its kind to re- 
ceive Bureau of Air Commerce ap- 
proval. 











Hawaii Forest 


Marks Flight 


Serving as a living monument to 
The Bird of Paradise, first plane 
to negotiate the Pacific from the 
United States to Honolulu, is a 
flourishing forest of karava trees 
in Kauai, Hawaii. 

Two years after the flight the 
plane was used by the Army to 
scatter 1,689 pounds of seed in de- 
ferested areas of the islands. The 
forest which was recently found 
by C.C.C. workers was the result. 





LIGHTER- 
THAN-AIR 


Captain Ernst A. Lehmann, 
managing director of the German 
Zeppelin Transport Company is of 
the opinion that the airplane will 
not drive the rigid airship from the 
North Atlantic. This veteran pilot, 
whose experience with lighter- 
than-air craft dates back to pre- 
war flights and to the Zeppelin 
raids over London during the war, 
disclosed that the LZ-130, sister 
ship of the Hindenburg under con- 
struction at Friedrichshafen, might 
be completed in time to make her 
first appearance over New York 
before the end of 1937. 

Since last April the Hindenburg 
has completed ten round-trip cross- 
ings to the United States and 
seven to South America. The Graf 
Zeppelin, employed solely in the 
South American service, has cover- 
ed well over 1,000,000 miles. Both 
ships are going under cover until 
spring. 

Captain Lehmann listed three 
reasons why he was convinced that 
the airplane will not run the dirigi- 
bles out of the North Atlantic 
area. Quoting the Captain, they 
are: 

Comfort 

“First, we have one thing above 
all else to sell, and that is comfort. 
And the relative comfort which we 
have provided in the Hindenburg 
will be improved in later ships. 

“Second, we can expect a rea- 
sonable increase in speed. Next 
year the Hindenburg will travel the 
North Atlantic faster than this 
year; later ships—those to follow 
after the LZ-130—will be faster 
than the Hindenburg. 


“Third, we can sell safety. The 
airplane has not yet given proof 
that it is safe over the North At- 
lantic. The dirigible has. Although 
the Graf Zeppelin has covered well 
over 1,000,000 miles in all sorts of 
weather, she has never met with an 
accident fatal to life. Since she 
went into commission she has been 
forced to turn back only once. At 
no time in her brief career has the 
Hindenburg been forced to turn 
back. It will be a long time before 
airplane passengers over the North 
Atlantic will feel as secure as did 
the 1,000 passengers—exactly that 
number—who crossed in the Hin- 
denburg this year.” 


Scheduled Air 
Transportation 


In Alaska 


From Point Barrow on the Arc- 
tic Ocean southwest to Nome on 
the Bering Sea, southeast to Ket- 
chikan on the Pacific and out over 
the 1,200-mile Aleutian Islands 
chain, six commercial and eleven 
private companies are operating 
scheduled passenger flights in the 
Territory of Alaska. 

The airplane has proved an at- 
traction to hunters looking for fast 
travel and big game. Also to min- 
ers who want rapid and compara- 
tively safe transportation. 

Recently a man ordered shoes 
for his children by telegraphing 
the sizes and a plane flew them 
from the coast to the interior. 

Charles Goldstein, a trader, has 
covered 5,000 miles by plane this 
season over the interior gathering 
furs for shipment to the United 
States. 

Commercial aviation in Alaska 
began about fourteen years ago 
with an experimental mail contract 
route of 300 miles between Fair- 
banks and McGraft. Previously 
transporting mail by dog team 
took seventeen days. The plane 
makes it in about three hours. 

A timetable of flights reads: 

Juneau to Fairbanks — 475 
miles, $100, 4% hours. 

Fairbanks to Nome—400 miles, 
$100, 4 hours. 

Whitehorse to Juneau — 150 
miles, $25, 1% hours. 








LABOR UNION 


Employees In 


Social Security 


In response to queries from 
labor-union officials, the Social Se- 
curity Board today announced that 
employees of labor unions, includ- 
ing the paid officers, organizers, 
business agents, clerks, stenog- 
raphers, and all other employees 
of such organizations, are eligible 
to qualify under the old-age benefit 
provisions of the Social Security 
Act, and such organizations as well 
as their employees are subject to 
the same tax as other employers 
and employees. These are informal 
rulings of the Social Security 
Board and the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue. 

Union officials, the Board stated, 
should fill in employers’ blanks and 
their employees should fill in ap- 
plications for Social Security Ac- 
count numbers. The necessary 
blanks, if not already received, 
may be obtained from the local 
post offices, and should be returned 
in accordance with the instructions 
printed thereon. Should question 
arise in regard to the status of any 
particular labor organization or 
any employee, the Board’s state- 
ment pointed out, a decision will 
be made in each individual case. 


Gorrell Cites 
SafetyRecord 


Despite three spectacular acci- 
dents in the last two weeks, the 
safety record of the United States 
commercial airlines for 1936 is 
substantially better than that of 
any previous year and superior to 
that of foreign nations, according 
to Col. Edgar S. Gorrell, president 
of the Air Transport Association 
of America. 

Gorrell said: “Domestic airlines 
this year have transported 1,140,- 
000 passengers, of whom only 
forty-five lost their lives in acci- 
dents to regularly scheduled air- 
liners operated over established 
airways. More than 1,050 persons 
and fourteen tons of mail are in 
the air every second. These fig- 
ures show that a person has been 
approximately twice as safe this 
year on a regular airline than 
when he is driving his own auto- 
mobile.” 


PLANE FLIGHTS 


To Study 
Cold Waves 


Harold Gillan, commercial pilot, 
will study the cause of wintry cold 
waves for the first time in plane 
flights to be made at Fairbanks, 
Alaska. 

Twice daily until next March, he 
will soar three miles above the 
earth to make observations that 
are expected to throw new light on 
the structure of polar continental 
air. 
Gillan will carry in his plane 
aerometeorographs, instruments 
which automatically record tem- 
perature, pressure and humidity in 
the air through which they pass. 

The government will pay Gillan 
$60 for each flight that he is able 
to make according to specifications. 
The funds will come from money 
appropriated by the Bankhead- 
Jones Act, passed by Congress to 
further research in the field of 
agriculture. 

Gillan’s observations will be tel- 
egraphed to Seattle for use in 
making the daily weather fore 
casts. Analyses of the observa- 
tions will be made in Washington. 


HAVE YOU? 

HAVE YOU PURCHASED 
YOUR EMBLEM? If not, it is 
waiting for you at Headquarters. 
The cost is fifty’cents. You may, 
in this way, identify yourself as 
an AIR LINE PILOT in good 
standing. : 
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